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The Democratic National Convention 


By William Marion Reedy 


EXT week the Democrats of the country will 
N assemble in this city in national convention, 
It will be one of the most interesting conven- 


tions ever held. Its oviteome can be prediceted by 
no one on any basis of logic. 

To my thinking, nothwithstanding the appearance 
of formidahieness in the Parker boom, Grover Cleve- 
land is likely to be a dominant influence in the gath- 

. ering. There is no doubt that to a large extent the 
Parker boom conceals a great and fairly well con- 
certed movement for Cleveland. Parker is weak. 
His chief claim upon the delegates is that he comes 
from New York and can probably carry that state. 
But Tammany is opposed to Parker, and Tammany 
will have a candidate of its own in New York City’s 
No candidate like 


Parker is safe in New York with Tammany in oppo- 


mayor,, George B. McClellan. 


sition. Cleveland overcame such opposition, but 
Parker is no such man as Cleveland. He has no such 
popular support behind him as Cleveland had. He 
was a positive force. Parker is negative and negation 
wins nothing. The support of Parker even by the 
New York State machine is perfunctory, and the fact 
that he is Hill’s man, and nothing more, detracts from 
Then again, the fact that he 


is Hill’s man hurts Parker in the rest of the country. 


his force as a candidate. 


Hill is hated by the silver ring of the party, and he is 
equally distasteful to that element which admires 
Cleveland. All parties recognize Hill as “a peanut pol- 
itician” and the leaders of all factions feel, if they do 
not say, that the Presidency is no place for the creation 
of “a peanut follower.” 

Parker has not the strength that is claimed for 
him. He has aot the delegations that are credited to 
him. ‘There are dozens of delegations from big states 
counted in the Parker column on the strength of in- 
terviews by leaders in other states, but the delega- 
tions are unpledged. Parker is supposed to be strong 
in the solid south, but a close study of the returns 
from the conventions in the Southern states shows 
that the delegations chosen there are only for Parker 
on the supposition that he is the choice of the men 
The Southern delegations 
will switch from Parker at the slightest sign that the 


who “frame up things.” 


bosses have not full control of the situation. 

Every state delegation supposed to be for [’arker 
appears to be dominated by men who have been recog- 
‘nized as Cleveland men for the past eight years. 
This is the condition in states like New Jersey, Penn- 
Michigan and a few others. The 
Olney boom in Massachusetts and New England marks 


sylvania, Illinois. 


a Cleveland effort. As late as Monday one man almost 
stampeded the Georgia delegation by mentioning Cleve- 
land’s name. In all the States that did not go crazy 
over free silver there is evidence that Cleveland looms 
up as a possibility in spite of his declaration that he 
does not want to make the race. As the time for the 
convention approaches there are significant outbursts 
of sentiment for Cleveland like that of Judge George 
Many of the great and well 
posted Democratic papers continue to express the 


Gray of Delaware. 


faith and hope that the result of the party’s delibera- 
tions will be Cleveland’s nomination. The sentiment 
for Cleveland grows as much upon revulsion from 
Mr. Bryan’s attitude as upon anything else. Mr. 
Bryan, in his capacity as knocker in general to the 
party, is more and more disgusting the public. His 
attitude declares in effeet that he will not support 
anyone but his own choice for President, and this is 
recognized on all hands as a course unworthy of a 
man who has been so conspicuously honored by tle 
party. 

If Parker cannot get the nomination on the strength 
of the votes with which he enters the convention he 
will not last for more than two ballots. His strength 
would go naturally to Cleveland if Cleveland’s name 
were sprung upon the convention at the proper time. 
Cleveland is the man who is the choice of nine out ci 
ten Parker delegates. 

Mr. Bryan’s attitude in the convention is a matter 
of speculation. He will head the Nebraska delegation. 
He will naturally want a place on the committee to 
make the platform. After that he will naturally want 
to have something to say about the candidate. We all 
know what kind of a platform he will try to frame, It 
He will want to swat the 
money power and then he will want a swatter to stand 
on the platform. Who is Mr. Bryan’s candidate? 
Tom Johnson is out of the question, Hearst is also 
a dead one, though Hearst will have some votes that 
he can deliver.. Bryan could not be for Gorman, al- 


will be silverite in tone. 


though he and Gorman are believed to have an under- 
standing. There isn’t a candidate opposed to Parker 
who has any strength in the convention other than 
Hearst. Mr. Bryan, therefore, is the man to spring 
a dark horse. Who will be the dark horse? 
Joseph W. Folk of St. Louis, Missouri, unless the 
signs are all at fault. Folk is a Bryan man and he has 
the spectacular qualities in his record to attract the 
people. This is not all mere speculation. 
ing of Folk’s name has been seriously discussed by 
Bryan, Tom Johnson, Bourke Cockran and Senator 
Gorman. 


The spring- 


they have reached the conclusion that time must tell 
whether he shall be sprung or not. Bryan and Tom 
Jonnson and Gorman are all firmly of the belief that 
the real candidate behind the Parker boom is Cleve- 
land. Bryan has said so in his paper. The radical 
Chicago Public, referring to the Tom Johnson idea, 
has said practically the same thing. Bourke Cockran 
has said nothing against Cleveland, but he has said 
in a public speech that it might be advisable to nom- 
inate Folk on his record as a boodle fighter. 

No rational person doubts for a moment that Folk’s 
name launched on the convention at the psycho- 
logical moment would cause a powerful demonstration. 
Folk is the best known man in the United States to- 
day, after President Roosevelt. He has done things 
that have captured the public imagination and have 
appealed to the public conscience. Folk is a power in 
the land and he is the thunderbolt for Bryan or 
Cockran, or both of them, to hurl into the convention 


in speeches such as they can make. Mr. Bryan would 


They have conferred upon the subject and 
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like nothing better than to make an issue between Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Folk before the delegates. At 
least he could shake the delegates from Parker. He 
would picture Cleveland as the tool of the money 
power and Folk as the man who struck the money 
power in its vital spot when he exposed its methods 
of corruptly filching the property of the people. 
Note. too, that just as the convention does begin 
gathering here Mr. Folk resumes his activity as a 
purveyor of sensations in behalf of civic righteous- 
ness. He opens up the boodle sores anew. He goes 
after the “big fellows” who escaped the earlier cast 
of his drag net. He develops new confessions calcu- 
lated to blast the wealthy Democrats of St. Louis. 
He tells the public in his own deft way just how 
certain boodlers have told him that they were sent out 
of town to shield the men who bribed them. He 
pops up with stories calculated to explain to the 
public just why the wealthy bribe givers in St. Louis 
have gone free while the poor, broken bribe takers 
go to the penitentiarv on practically the same evi- 
dence upon which their corrupters were acquitted. 
The first installment of the second series of boodle 
revelations is given out to the press in time to impress 
the delegates upon their starting for this city. Other 
installments will follow and they will come out just 
about the time the delegates to the national conven- 
tion are assembled here and ready to deliberate. The 


REFLECTIONS 


Boodle Again. 


story in St. Louis? Mr. Folk is likely to 
weary the community with his sensations in 


A RE we never to have done with the boodle 


his specialty. It is all very commendable in the Cir- 
cuit Attorney to get after the big guns by inducing the 
little fellows to squeal, but what are we to gain by it, 
except another series of thrills over the exposures? 
Mr. Folk had the big guns in his power at one time. 
They got away. What assurance have we that they 
willl not get away again? Mr. Folk’s new series 
ot sensations tells the public nothing about the bribers 
that the public did not know, or at least strongly sus- 
pect. His new “squealers’” are telling what is now 
an oft-told tale. 
Boss Butler and some others of having paid Delegate 


They may make out a case against 


Kelly to go away from the country and stay away 
until the statute of limitations had run in the matter 
of the lighting bill bribery. But Boss Butler was in- 
dicted on more serious charges and went free, and the 
indications are that his “pull” has not lessened in the 
last few months. As far as concerns the story that 
a certain other man paid Delegate Gutke $20,000 on 
account of the lighting bill, it is in order to say that 
if the statement be true it is unimportant to justice, 
since the three years in which the alleged  briber 
might have been prosecuted have elapsed and Gutke’s 
story can convict no one. What is the use in print- 
ing a story of this sort, upon which a man can never be 
tried? It only serves to put a stain upon the man 
and it helps the cause of justice not a particle. The 
Mirror believes that the purpose of the Grand-jury 
process is to present to the courts indictments against 
persons decided, from ex parte testimony, to be put 
upon their trial, and not to furnish fulminations, how- 
ever interesting or startling.. Mr. Folk is doing, 
and has done, a great work, but he is overdoing his 
job when, as Circuit Attorney, he so conducts his 
office as to make it seem that he is working mainly to 
the end of supplying the papers with startling copy. 
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story will be a master stroke. It will be the basis of a 
Folk boom which may easily stampede a gathering 
that don’t care much for Parker and hasn’t much 
hope anyhow of electing him after nomination. It will 
require little ingenuity with the scene so well set out 
and the properties all properly adjusted to set forth 
tellingly the theory that Mr. Folk is the man to pit 
against Roosevelt for the suffrages of the people. 

Mr. Folk has said he would not take the nomina- 
tion. What difference dos that make? Even if he 
should decline to make the race on the ground that 
he is pledged to the duty of purifying Missouri. 
What a fine strategic play it will be to contrast before 
the delegates the respective characters of Folk and 
Parker! Folk is the man with whom Bryan may most 
confidently hope to cripple the Parker movement, 
split the Parker strength and force a situation in which 
Mr. Bryan might have a hand in effecting a com- 
promise to save his face. 

These speculations upon the Democratic National 
Convention may seem to some people rather “wild.” 


‘ 


They are not so “wild’ as they look. Thev may or 
may not be justified by events. Nevertheless the fact 
will be patent to the country before the convention is 
two days old that the fight for the author of silverism 
will be either openly or secretly between Cleveland 
and Bryan and that Mr. Folk will be used by Mr. 


Bryan to prop up his declining cause. 


ad al 


Missouri's Delegates. 


Missourl named its delegation to the National 
Convention at Joplin yesterday. The delegation is 
for Cockrell— and after that—the Lord only knows. 
The convention was interesting for the evidence it 
supplied that Col. W. H. Phelps, the State’s boss 
lobbyist, is aligned with the reformers on every is- 
sue of State politics. The Folk movement in Mis- 
souri has been captured by the King of the Lobby. 


How strange! 
Pooling Law Needed. 


AccorDING to news from New York and Chicago, 
leading railroad officials are to renew their efforts to 
induce Congress to pass a law legalizing pooling 
agreements. There is excellent reason to believe 
that Congressional sentiment is growing in favor of 
such legislation. Owing to the recent decision of 
the Federal Supreme Court ordering a dissolution of 
the railroad combine in the Northwest, the consolida- 
tion movement has practically come to a dead stop. 
Since there is constant danger of a wholesale and 
disastrous slashing of rates, the railroads are forced 
to make secret traffic arrangements. As these, how- 
ever, cannot be legally enforced, being founded on 


what is euphemistically known as a “gentlemen’s 


agreement,” they afford but little assurance against a 


recurrence of ruinous rate wars. In view of all this, 
legislation sanctioning pooling agreements offers the 
only means to safeguard the legitimate interests of 
the transportation companies. These being of such 
decisive bearing upon the entire world of trade, it 
would seem that the Federal Government could well 
afford to grant what would otherwise be regarded as 
‘an obnoxious privilege. Recent occurrences and the 
trend of several Supreme Court findings make it 
quite evident that the railroad business is more and 
more being drawn under Federal supervision and 


regulation. It is admittedly the very mainstay and 


foundation of all our economic growth and prosperity. 
Well-ordered transportation rates, fair and stable un- 
der all conditions, are much to be preferred to per- 
turbative tariff wars, with their concomitant evils of 
violently fluctuating rates, unjust discrimination in 
favor of large shippers, and grievous indirect effects 
upon vested property rights. Since rate agreements 
cannot be prevented, Congress might as well legalize 
them on the principle that of two evils it is the wisest 
course to choose the less. With a pooling law prop- 
erly framed, emphatically defining and enlarging the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the matter of necessary supervision, the danger of 
unsettling railroad wars and traffic monopolization 


would be reduced to a minimum. 
eh 
The Criminal Crop. 


Tue ranks of bank defaulters are growing alarm- 
ingly large. This must surely be another result of 
the glorious times of stock, grain and cotton booms. It 
is well known that the gambling fever, the inane de- 
sire to grow rich over night, was as virulent among 
banking employes as among _ office-boys, waiters, 
Many a formerly trusted 


bank teller went to the dogs during the glamorous 


coachmen and _ barbers. 
days of slapdash speculation. Perhaps these cases 
of embezzling were purely inspired by the pernicious 
example of superiors. For numerous bank presi- 
dents and directors were just as much in the clutches 
of the devil of gambling as were their tellers and 
book-keepers. It was all one mad, headlong, fu- 
rious race to acquire wealth inthe fastest possible 
time. What was done by young men working in 
humble positions was an exact imitation of the ac- 
They only made the crimi- 
nal mistake at times to speculate with money that did 


tions of their superiors. 
not belong to them. However, some bank presidents, 
cashiers and directors did practically the same thing. 
For they likewise misused funds entrusted to them. 
They were only more lucky in the end. The supe- 
rior bank officials who employ their depositors’ funds 
in risky, unwarrantable speculations may be held to 
be just as guilty of wrong-doing as the teller who 
appropriates five hundred dollars of the bank’s money 
to “margin up” his stock deal with his brokers. 


ob ob 


Some Pertinent Questions. 


Now that affairs are shaping for the opening of 
the Presidential campaign, the cost of living is going 
to cut a figure in all discussions of the merits of the 
The offi- 
cial reports recently sent out from Washington com- 


Republican party’s claims for recognition. 


paring prices of necessities to-day and several years 
back, is bound to furnish the Democrats with useful 
ammunition. The cry of the “full dinner pail” so 
thoroughly sounded in the McKinley campaign will, 
this year, be supplemented by questions to answer 
which will require considerable mathematical inge- 
nuity, if not occult power, on the part of the Republi- 
can spellbinders. We are supposed to make more 
money now that we did a few years ago, but does it 
go further? Is not the same struggle for food going 
on? Have we all enough to eat? These are problems 
that overshadow all others in the Republican plat- 
form, for they appeal more directly to the masses, to 
al! who must work for a day’s wage. They are dis- 
cussed in every home, hotel and boarding-house in 
the land, in the groceries and the butcher shops. The 
housewife is familiar with the cause and effect of such 
conditions, and quite generally the blame is placed 
on the Republican administration and its failure to 


curb the grasping spirit of the trusts which deal in 
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the necessaries. The average American citizen rea- 
lizes that his earning capacity has not kept pace with 
his necessary expenditure for livelihood, and he is 
ready to vote for anybody or any platform that prom- 
ises a change. The figures from Washington which 
show that there has been an increase of 76 per cent 
in the wholesale price on 190 of 250 articles of food 
for the period between 1890 and 1903, and even a 
higher per cent on 222 of 260 commodities, between 
1903 and 1904, are not conducive to the making of 
Republican votes. And this is not all. These same 
statistics reveal that between 1896 and 1902, the cost 
of food, considered as a whole, showed an increase of 
more than 16 per cent. Considering that this data 
was gathered by an administration anxious to present 
itself in as favorable light as possible, one cannot help 
but wonder if it has not been colored just a little. At 
any rate, the working man, who has been giving con- 
siderable attention to the question, wants to know 
how the political spell-binders are going to handle 
the problem. That it is going to cut a figure in the 
voting throughout the country is quite certain, for 
the toiler is no longer party bound. He is begin- 
ning to show his individuality. 
ale ob 
‘ Crime Among Negroes. 

Mucu is being said about the strong criminal in- 
stincts of the negro. Yet, from a late number of the 
Juvenile Court Record, it would seem that the negro 
is not such a bad fellow after all. During their first 
year of existence, the juvenile courts in New York 
had before them seven thousand youthful offenders. 
Of these only thirteen had “negro blood in their 
veins.” As the colored population of that Eastern 
State is of considerable size, this showing of juvenile 
crime statistics should go to prove that in the North- 
ern States, at least, the negro race has been made 
much worse than it really is. If the negro could 
be kept away from the large cities, he would, no 
doubt, figure most inconspicuously in the criminal 
calendars. It is the large centers of population, with 
their multifarious, strong temptations and _ vices, 
which make the great majority of “bad niggers.”  In- 
duce the African to stay within the corn and cotton 
and rice fields of his native South, and you do more 
towards lifting him up, intellectually and morally, 
than by urging him to join the hordes of waiters and 
porters in the cities. Given his emotional tempera- 
ment, his strong natural passions, he should be ad- 
vised, by all means, to stay within or take to the 


woods and fields. 
eh «hb 


The Derby Outlook. 

SaturDAy St. Louis’ old turf classic, the Derby, 
will be decided over the Fair Grounds course, and a 
race, even more exciting than the World’s Fair han- 
dicap is promised with such good thoroughbreds as 
English Lad, Bearcatcher, Elwood, Brancas, Prince 
Silverwings, Bugler, Fenian, Rainland, Otto Stifel, 
Flower King, Millbrook and Ort Welles, as probable 
With Ort Welles a sure starter, the Derby 
would have as much sectional significance as did the 
World's Fair handicap. The Drake colt is in fine 
fettle now, as his recent tilt with Irish Lad in the 
Advance stakes at Sheepshead testifies, and his meet- 
ing with English Lad, Bearcatcher and other good 
ones of the West would be worth going miles to see. 
Whether or not he starts, the race will be a high 
class contest. The fact that English Lad was de- 
feated in the American Derby should not lead his 
Supporters of that time astray. Cook’s colt ran a 
great race from a bad beginning on that occasion, and 
will certainly give a better account of himself Satur- 
day in a smaller field... Moharib’s race in the World’s 


starters. 
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Fair handicap shows that Brewer Schorr has in this 
stilt-legged 3-year-old, an animal of derby class, and 
one which will be surely in the first flight. 
as though Moharib is the horse the winner must de- 
feat. At this writing with Ort Welles, as a probable 
starter, it would seem that the Eastern candidate 
might have a shade the best of it on form, but Eng- 
lish Lad, Moharib and Bearcatcher will be close up. 


With Welles out, it looks as though English Lad 


should win. 
ah 
Hay’s Latest Order. 

Secretary Hay is a farsighted man. This is 
clearly proved by his recent order calling for a strik- 
ing out of the words “United States” from the seals 
of all our embassies and- consulates. He believes 
that hereafter this country should be known only as 
The whole Nation will surely approve 
of this change. Why should we longer take pains 
to designate ourselves as one of the nations of 
this Western Hemisphere? Are not we the whole 
show? Isn’t our fiat law throughout the length and 
breadth of North, Central and South America? 
America is US, and no other country has a right to 
We are the Americans. 

ol hb 

The Plethora of Gold. 

THERE’s now lots of gold in Europe. The metal 
is piling up in Paris, London and Berlin. It is fast 
becoming a drug in the world’s money markets. Gold 
production in South Africa is again assuming large 
Within a year it will be up to the level 
The importation of coolie la- 


“America.” 


be known as such. 


proportions. 
of ante-bellum days. 
bor from China is expected to give a powerful stim- 
ulus to mining around Johannesburg. There are 
French authorities who confidently predict that five 
years from now South Africa will produce at least 
four hundred million dollars of gold every year. If 
that should come true, what’s going to be the result? 
Flush times all over the world, with money plentiful 
and everybody on “easy street?” Let’s hope such will 
prove to be the case. Of good money we cannot 
possibly have too much. Besides, we shall need all 
the gold that can be produced. ‘The uninterrupted 
growth of industry and commerce, and the approach 
of the time when all the nations of the word shall 
adopt the gold standard must largely increase the 
demand for the yellow metal from year to year. 
als abe 
The Decline in Cotton. 

THE price of raw cotton has declined materially 
since the sensational collapse of the famous or in- 
famous Sully “deal.” As crop conditions in most 
of the producing States in the South continue to fore- 
shadow a bumper yield of this important agricultural 
staple, a further shading of the quotation may con- 
fidently be looked for. This turn of affairs in the 
cotton market should bring comfort to the sorely be- 
set manufacturers, their employes and consumers. Dur- 
ing the last ten or twelve months the cotton manufac- 
turing industry in this country and Europe has been 
on the ragged edge of disaster. Many prominent 
mills have been forced to shut down, thereby throwing 
thousands of operatives out of employment. Others 
have gone into bankruptcy. One of the best-known 
mills in South Carolina had to issue bonds in order to 
keep itself out of the hands of the bankruptcy court. 
In England similar conditions have been, and still 


are, prevailing. The insensate inflation of prices had 


‘an equally pernicious effect upon our cotton exports. 


The shrinkage in shipments abroad has been enor- 
mous, and was, doubtless, one of the causative factors 
in last year’s serious monetary derangement. A _ re- 


‘turn to normal conditions should therefore be regard- 





It looks * 


3 


ed as a National blessing. A constant good demand 
at reasonably profitable prices is decidedly more of a 
desideratum’ for everybody concerned than are high 
prices established by and for milliottaire gamblers, 
who do not care a doit for the inexorable and un- 
changeable laws of trade and the welfare of the 
masses. 
be oe 
Checking the Foreign Invasion. 

THE volume of immigration to this country is fast 
falling off. This, of course, is superinduced by the 
Careful 


students of the economic situation will not bewail this 


reactionary tendencies in general trade. 


decrease in the tide of humanity hitherward. For a 
few years to come we have all the foreigners we need. 
If immigration had continued at the rate of 1903, the 
labor unions would have found it impossible to pre- 
vent a still sharper reduction in wages. While we 
need the foreigner in the development of our National 
resources and enterprises, the fact is patent at pres- 
ent that the supply of labor has outstripped the de- 
mand for it. 
ale ol 
The Fallacies of Pfotection. 

THE figures of our export trade for the month of 
May just passed are significant as well as instructive. 
They show our exports to have been smaller than for 
any month in any year since 1897. The excess of ex- 
ports over imports likewise falls to the lowest level 
teuched since. May, 1897. 
larger excess of exports over imports in May, 1896, 
when the low tariff duties of the Wilson tariff were 
still in force, than in May, 1894. What does this 
mean? Can our protectionist friends explain this 


There was, in fact, a 


alarming falling off in our export trade? According 
to their facile gospel, a big favorable trade balance is 
the sine qua non of a nation’s prosperity. Likewise 
according to their gospel, the Dingley tariff, with its 
enormous duties, was the sole cause of the tremen- 
dous expansion in our exports since 1898. How of- 
ten it used to be told us that without this exquisite re- 
flection of protectionism gone mad, the whole coun- 
try would go to smash, that a repeal of it would at 
once be followed by a fatal shrinkage in our exports 
and disastrous increase in our imports. At the pres- 
ent time the blessings of the Dingley law still rest up- 
ou this great country of-ours. 


imports 


Yet our exports are 
decreasing and enlarging, What's. the 
trouble? It would seem that the Dingley law is going 
back on us. And this just at the time when Republi- 
can spell-binders are studying up on the principles 
of orthodox protectionism, and about to reiterate in 
senorous platitudes that all the natural and manufac- 
tured wealth, all the fine.crops and all the gains in 
population are due exclusively to the beneficent work- 
ings of the Dingley schedules. It was but the other 
day that Secretary, Shaw expatiated in his rustically 
eloquent words, and with characteristically profound 
reasoning, upon the wondrous qualities, the miracu- 
lous power of just this very bit of ultra-protectionist 
legislation. | Verily, this promises to be an inauspi- 
cious year for the zealous expounders of high tariff 
gospel. General Prosperity a Ja Dingley will not 
have a corporal’s guard of followers left if our ex- 
port business continues to shrink. He may yet have 
to call to his assistance that forlorn half-forgotten 
wench, the erstwhile highly-landed Rooseveltian 
“hand-maiden of protéetion”—reciprocity. If even 
the Dingley tariff fails to work, then all is lost, all is 
chaos, indeed, in the sterile field of Republican politi- 
cal economy. At the same time, we respectfully beg 
to call the earnest attention of the Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain to the latest turn of our foreign trade as in- 


fluenced and guided by high tariff duties. 
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The Mirror 


The Governor of Missouri 


a 3a 


souri, there is very little in the office that 

would induce a sensible person to seek it, 
much less become involved in a long and costly strug- 
gle, to obtain it. The Governor is paid a salary of 
$5,000 a year and is furnished a house to live in that 
calls for an annual outlay of at least $10,000, if main- 
tained as the public and custom demands. 

Those who have lived through the various admin- 
istrations at Jefferson City since 1873 say that Gov- 
ernor Hardin was the only chief executive the State 
had for the last thirty years who managed to live 
within his official salary. He practiced the most 
rigid economy. While he quit the office with the 
esteem of the public, yet he was most harshly criti- 
cised for the economics he practiced in his official 


exer the honor of being Governor of Mis- 


household. 

His predecessor, Governor Woodson, entertained 
on an extensive scale, and it is said that the two 
years he held the office cost him more than $20,000 
above his salary. Governor Phelps, who was elected 
for four years in 1876, entertained liberally at the Man- 
sion, and the office cost him more than double his 
official salary. Death invaded Governor Crittenden’s 
family while he was chief executive, and necessarily 
cut off many public functions, yet the expenses of 
the Mansion ran far ahead of his salary. 


General Marmaduke succeeded Governor Critten- 
den. He died when his term of office was about half 
completed. There was very little of his estate left 
after his funeral expenses and current accounts were 
paid. A. P. Morehouse, who then became Governor, 
spent double his salary in finishing out Marmaduke’s 
David R. Francis was the next oc- 
The statement has been made 


term of office. 
cupant of the Mansion. 
many times that it cost him more than $25,000 in ex- 
cess of his salary to live four years at Jefferson City. 
Although Governor Stone’s administration was not 
marked by so many brilliant functions at the Mansion 
as during the administration of Governor Francis, 
it has never been a secret that he quit Jefferson City 
almost bankrupt, and a good many thousand dollars 
Lon V. Stephens 
was a wealthy man when he became Governor. He 


worse off than when he went there. 


entertained liberally, and naturally it cost him a small 
fortune to be chief executive of Missouri four years. 
The death of Gov. Dockery’s wife in the middle of 
his administration put an end to public functions at 
the mansion. Prior to Mrs. Dockery’s illness, how- 
ever, the present executive fully kept up the standard 
of public entertainments set by his predecessors. He 
will certainly leave Jefferson City much the loser from 


a financial standpoint. 


No accounting has here been made of the outlay 
a candidate must undergo before he reaches Jefferson 
City. This is usually much more than the public 
imagines. Particularly is this true of late years. 
The custom seems to be pretty well established now 
that a man must spend more to become Governor of 
Missouri than the office is worth after he gets it. 
From a financial standpoint, this is very much like 
hunting a snow bird with a cannon, 


Naturally, high official honors cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. Col. Ed Butler once 
said that there was nothing in a public office for an 


By Charles B. Oldham 


honest man. Undoubtedly he had reference solely 
to the financial side of the question. A long line of 
Missouri ex-office-holders, from Governor down, will 
readily attest to the truth of Col. Butler’s remarks, 
from a financial point of view, and doubtless a good 
many of them would be willing to throw the honor 
of office-holding in for good measure and call the 
whole business a losing proposition. 

The Governorship of Missouri has not been a 
very successful stepping stone to higher preferment. 
Gov. Francis reached a Cabinet position, and Gov. 
Stone holds a seat in the United States Senate. Gov. 
Crittenden was Consul General to Mexico. This 
comprises the line of advancement of Missouri gov- 
ernors since the Civil War. 

The patronage at the disposal of the Governor is 
neither very large nor the source of much strength. 
The most important appointments, save Excise Com- 
missioner of St. Louis, must be approved by the 
Senate. If the Governor and the Senate happen to 
be at loggerheads, as is often the case, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive will soon find his hands tied. All of the ex- 
Governors have said that patronage is really a source 
of weakness, just as the same has been said of the 
patronage in National politics. The craze for office- 
holding is so great that there are always numerous 
applicants for every little job, and those who are dis- 
appointed invariably club together and adopt means 
of some kind for harassing the Governor. Not in- 
frequently it happens that the Governor’s own appoin- 
tees are ingrates, so that in the end he finds him- 
self between two fires. 


It has happened a good many times that during 
the last half of a Governor’s administration he finds 
a hostile Legislature—sometimes the House—some- 
times the Senate, and not infrequently both branches 
—to thwart his policies. Without the co-operation 
of the Legislature the Governor is almost helpless. 
He can’t obtain a dollar of public money without 
the sanction of the General Assembly, nor can he do 
more than merely recommend what he believes ought 
to be done. The Legislature can override the Gov- 
ernor at all times, and if he is to obtain what he wants 
he must be a skillful diplomat in dealing with law- 
makers who are never unmindful of the fact that 
they can run things to suit themselves, regardless of 
the Governor. Then there are thousands of annoy- 
ing duties, imposed either by statute or custom, which 
Governorship 
Almost 


the Governor cannot escape. The 
holds few chances to do things that count. 
all its duties are drudgery. 

The constitution of Missouri prohibits a Governor 
from succeeding himself in office. To hear some of 
the ex-Governors talk, one would imagine that this 
prohibition was entirely unnecessary, as no man who 
passed through four years of the financial losses and 
annoyances incident to the office of Chief Executive 
would think of accepting a second term. Judging 
from the way men hang on in other State offices until 
they are choked loose, the theory of the ex-Governors 
is not tenable. In other States, where there is no 
constitutional bar to a Governor being his own suc- 
cessor, and where the duties and annoyances must 
necessarily be similar, it seldom happens that a Gov- 
ernor retires to private life willingly. 


The statement has been made many times that 
if there was no salary or financial perquisites what- 
ever connected with the Governor’s office in Missouri, 
and added to this, if the successful candidate was 
compelled to put up $100,000 for the privilege of 
holding the office four years, there would always be 
some men willing and anxious to accept it. 


E.conomic Consideration 


and Prospects 


By Francis A. House 


uncertain and bewildering. While there is a 

disposition observable in authoritative quar- 
ters to deprecate pessimistic talk, it must be apparent 
to every impartial observer that prosperity is decided- 
ly on the wane. The evidences of reaction are par- 
ticularly to be noticed in the States of the East and 
Middle West. In the Sotithwest business continues 
remarkably active and profitable, but even there could 
be detected a few symptoms of weakening latterly. 
Bank failures have been suspiciously numerous in 
Texas and Oklahoma in the last three months. These 
suspensions were doubtless superinduced by injudi- 


B tose prospects in this country continue 


cious loans and reckless speculation in land and oil 
stocks. 

The announcement made a few days ago that the 
Wabash Railway Company had stopped the payment 
of interest on its six per cent “A” debenture bonds 
(which interest is payable only when earned), at- 
tracted considerable attention in financial circles. For 
the first time since 1895 these bonds are again in the 


non-interest-bearing list. They paid one per cent in 
even such a calamitous year as 1895. President Ram- 
say, in explanation of the radical step taken, takes 
occasion to dwell in his usually frank manner on the 
reductions in railroad revenues in late months, and 
informs us that the April, 1904, earnings of his com- 
pany showed the first decrease in gross for eighty- 
two months, 

Of course, it is easy to attach undue significance 
to developments of this kind. Railroad earnings 
cannot always be regarded as a faithful index to the 
true business situation. In the last few years the 
revenues of some transportation companies underwent 
sharp and sudden fluctuations at times. A strike, or 
a crop failure, or untoward weather conditions may 
cause a loss of fifty per cent in the net income of one 
or two companies, while all the others continue to 
enjoy a high degree of prosperity. 

The Wabash incident would have received but 
scant attention if it had not come just at a time when 
every thoughtful observer is anxiously endeavoring 
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The Mirror 
On the English Race Course | 


known, every economic student promptly asked him- i 
self: Does this confirm the conclusions of croakers, 
or is it merely an incident of local, temporary signi- 
fication? In view of the prominence of the Wabash 









to gauge things correctly and deeply mystified by the 
variety of contradictory factors at work. As soon 


as the suspension of payments on the bonds became 


tend to occupy, though the charge is lower here. At 
these tracks, too, there are more or less arrangements 


HE American hero of Kipling’s “Fourth Dimen- 
sion” believed that everything in England was 


“organized” past all reason. But he was a for the comfort and convenience of spectators, and il 


among the transportation companies, it would be rath- 


er fatuous to belittle the words of its presiding offi- 
cial. Surely, interest payments would not have been 
ordered stopped if the management had had any idea 
that an improvement in earnings could speedily be 
Railroad companies are as anxious to 
manifest their financial strength as is any ordinary 
We must, therefore, be permitted to 
draw the inference that the outlook in the transpor- 


looked for. 
business man. 


tation field is of a decidedly dubious complexion. 

In the iron and steel trade the reaction has been 
apparent ever since last fall. The income of the 
United States Steel Corporation has been. sharply 
reduced by the waning of prices and consumption. At 
the present time, no indication of a change for the 
better can as yet be seen in the Pittsburg district. The 
downward drift in quotations continues. Some time 
ago much stress was laid upon a revival of our ex- 
port trade in manufactures as holding out robust 
hopes for a prevention of unprofitable times in this 
land. Since then some enlargement of our ship- 
ments of iron and steel products abroad could be 
noted. This has failed, however, to bring the fine 
results anticipated by the prophets of good cheer. 
Why? Because American producers have to sell at 
lower prices in foreign markets than at home. In 
other words, the dumping process has begun. 

Crop conditions, up to this writing, are generally 
Winter and spring wheat, corn and 
However, corn, cot- 


encouraging. 
cotton promise abundant yields. 
ton and spring wheat have yet to go through their 
most trying season. Owing to recent excessive mois- 
ture, the corn fields in the principal producing sec- 
tions are in a backward condition. In Arkansas and 
some sections of Oklahoma and Texas cotton has sus- 
tained material damage through inundations. With 
favorable weather from now on, however, even the 
Southwest may yet make a good showing when the 
final returns begin to come in. 


The monetary position is markedly better. The 
recent gold exports have failed to cause the least 
anxtety or disturbance. Money is abundant in New 
York, where it continues to accumulate, owing to the 
lessening in business activity. Rates on call loans 
are very low, as a natural consequence. Some firm- 
ness, though, is still observable in rates on time loans. 
In this connection it may not be amiss to call atten- 
tion to the fact that some financial institutions in the 
East are raising the rate of interest paid by them on 
deposits. It may be that they are enabled to do 
this on account of the more advantageous terms on 
which they can invest their funds in investment se- 


curities. 


Thus, taking everything into consideration, the 
present economic position in this country may be 
said to furnish cause for apprehension as well as for 
encouragement. What we are now going through 
is merely a wholesome process of adjustment and 
solidification. At any rate, there’s no valid reason 
for anybody to raise the calamity howl. A season 
of comparitive dullness and smaller profits will not 
hurt us. After all the wind-bagging, ballooning and 
skyrocketing of the last few years we need sufficient 
leisure for a restoration of mental and moral and 
financial equipoise. After a while we should feel 
the better for the experience and the medicine taken. 


comparative recluse who collected ancient Egyptian 
scarabei. Probably he never went to a race meet- 
ing in all the years in which he lived in England. 
Otherwise he would have found one thing there that, 
tried by American standards, seems altogether unor- 
ganized. It is the honorable tradition of racing the 
world over that all men aré equal on the turf. At 
the older race courses the English add that all men 
shall be as free as possible. 

Turn a squad of policement accustomed to keep 
order at American tracks loose at Epsom on any day 
of the summer meeting, or even at aristocratic Ascot 
or professional Newmarket, and, to a man, their im- 
pulse would be to act as though they were suppress- 
ing a riot. The seeming disorder would suggest 
nothing else to them. The American spectator, as 
accustomed to the hard and fast ways and restrictions 
of the tracks at home, would probably share their 
bewilderment. If, however, a race was about to be 
run, he and they would be as surprised to see order 
come almost spontaneously out of this confusion. 

There are enclosed race courses in England, at 
which “gate-money” meetings, as they are called, take 
place two or three times a year. At these you pay 
an entrance fee as you do in America, according to 
the place, on the stands or in the field, that you in- 


Over the ills and Far Away 


BY NORA CHESSON 


Into my dreams slid a faery tune 

It slew the dreams that I dreamed of him, 
With its moonshine music, fain and dim. 
What tune should the fairy pipers play 
But “Over the Hills and Far Away.” 


| AST night, last night, in the dark o’ the moon 


The music called to my idle feet, 

And O! the music was wild and sweet: 
I left my dreams and my lonely bed, 
And followed afar where the music led— 
And never a tune did tha pipers play 
But “Over the Hills and Far Away.” 


Over the hills and far away, 

What love has tenderer words to say? 

Love that lifteth or bows the head, 

Love that liveth or love that’s dead? 

Hills that are far away are fair, 

And I followed the ghost of my lover there. 


We danced all night in a silent band, 

I and my lover, hand in hand; 

We danced, nor knew till the dew was dry 
That deep slept Donat and lone slept I— 
We took no thought of the coming day 
Over the hills and far away. 


My eyes are blind with the growing light, 
And O my grief! that the day was night— 
For my heart is broke, for my lover’s eyes, 
And all day long in my ears there cries 
The tune of the fairy pipes that play 
“Over the Hills and Far Away.” 


restrictions upon them, while the receipts go, as with 
us, to provide the stakes. At Sandown and Kemp- 
ton Park, for example, near London, there are such 
courses and meetings, and those at Sandown enjoy 
a little sporting, social, and popular prestige. In 
the main, however, these “gate-money” meetings re- 
main minor affairs by all three standards. 

The great and noted race courses in England— 
Epsom, Ascot, Greenwood and Newmarket—still re- 
main open heaths, and the meetings at them are still 
“open”—that is to say, you pay no money to go upon 
the course, and unless you are asked into the Jockey 
Club inclosure, or pay for a place on a private or 
semi-private stand, you may see the races—after a 
fashion—without money and without price. 

The American wishes to pay his way into the 
grand stand only to discover that there is none. 
Without certain social credentials, which he usually 
lacks, he may not enter this or that “enclosure,” how- 
ever eager he may be to pay for the privilege. He 
balks at the notion of a place on a stand run by X, 
Y, or Z, for the chance of profit to be made out of it 
until some English acquaintance surprises him with 
the information that X’s stand commands a better 
view of the finish and the course than even the royal 
enclosure. Then he pays his ten or twenty shillings 
for admission to it sniffingly, or gives up the whole 
expedition as one of several things English that are 
beyond his understanding. 

Almost the only thing that persuades the Ameri- 
can that he is really at the races is the notice board, 
with the numbers of the horses and the jockeys’ 
names, in front of him. That looks natural. He 
learns with surprise that three or four gentlemen in 
frock coats and top hats who are lounging under a 
shabby wooden shed and chatting with the men and 
women who pass are the stewards, and that certain 
other men similarly clad and seemingly as idle and 
indifferent, are the racing officers. 

Before him the course is black with all sorts and 
conditions of men—lower rather than higher—sprin- 
Beyond the fences are similar 
Further away, in front. are coaches, drags, 


kled with women. 
crowds. 
and every sort of vehicle, whence one may overlook 
the crowd, horses tethered beside them. On the 
outskirts traps drive across the turf, seeking an open- 
ing in the close ranks. 

If the visiting American would bet, again he is 
“up against” entire lack of organization. There is 
no betting ring, and no Metropolitan Turf Associa- 
tion to safeguard him against welching. In the en- 
closure before each of the stands are bookmakers, 
who court its patrons and who are trustworthy. Out- 
side the fences around the course others swarm. Most 
are reliable enough, but almost always at a Derby or 
an Oaks there is a welcher or two. And these book- 
makers are not as our bookmakers—quiet men, 
perched on stools beside their. slates, smoking the 
cigar of meditation, while their clerks take and record 
the bets. 

The English bookmaker stands and shouts. Of- 
ten above him is a canvas sign bearing his name in 
huge letters with adjectives that proclaim for yards 
away his honesty, cheerfulness, and generosity in the 
odds. With his own voice he proclaims these vir- 


tues, yet more loudly; his clothes, usually of an ex- 
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treme in plaids or stripes, and sometimes grotesque-. 


ly ornamented with buttons, or even sovereigns, and 
his tall, white, shining hat, hold the eye as firmly. 
Soles six inches thick, and often a little pedestal on 
which he stands, lift him above the bettors that cir- 
cle about him. “Three to one, bar one,” (the fa- 
vorite), or “Six to four on the field, bar two,” and 
the like, he shouts in insistent singsong. A slate 
beside him usually announces his odds more quietly, 


but it is his cries that bring his patrons. Some- 


The Homecoming 


@ a 


Miss Carroll watching a thin, blue streak 

that had risen from the water on the western 
horizon and Forbes intently watching Miss Carroll. 
The little waves sparkled in the early morning sun, 
and the breeze was freighted with that pleasant, 
earthy smell prophetic of land. 

They had been chatting gaily, when the girl, sud- 
denly and without apparent reason, had lapsed into 
pensive silence. Her little gloved hands clutched 
the rail tightly, and her eyes were looking straight 
ahead. Forbes leaned idly beside her, waiting for a 
resumption of the conversation. 

At length Miss Carroll turned to him. 
her face was very grave. 

“It’s home,” she said, almost with a sigh. 

“Eh?” said Forbes. 

“It’s home,” she repeated, “that dear little streak 


| HEY stood by the rail on an incoming steamer, 


He saw 


of blue, ahead there.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Forbes dully and without enthu- 
siasm, “it’s home.” 

“IT always feel strange—sort of queer and choky— 
when'T first catch sight of it,” Miss Carroll explained. 
“I don't know why I should—I’m tot given to senti- 
ment. Still, when I do see it, I always. feel like 
this.” 

She spoke with sincerity and considerable feeling. 
Forbes was silent. 

“Don’t you ever feel queer about it?” Miss Car- 
roll asked. 

“The little streak 

I’m afraid it 


Forbes shrugged his shoulders. 
of blue, yott.mean? Dear me, no. 
doesn’t rouse a particle of emotion in me, save, gen- 


erally, a feeling of relief that the run across is over 


—and this time I’m exceedingly resentful that the 
journey is so near its end.” 

He said this last with a meaning glance at the 
girl. If she caught the import of it, she gave no 
sign that she had. Her eyes were fixed again on 
the western horizon. 

“I confess,’ said Forbes, “the cliffs about Sor- 
rento’ seem far more homelike to me than that.” He 
pointed to the dim outline ahead. 

“You're sort of—sort of—expatriated, aren’t you?” 
she said. 

Forbes laughed. “In a way, yes,” he replied. 

“But aren't you ever anxious to get back here ?— 
it’s your real home, after all. Weren’t you ever the 
least bit homesick for. it ?”’ 

“IT was sick for the rattle 


oi an elevated train, for. the clatter and din of: an 


“Just once.” said he. 


honest American. street, for the sight of a few. sub- 
-But..that. was in .Algiers,”. he 
added, ,“and the devil himself would be homesick in 
Algiers,” 


The Mirror 


times he gives you a ticket as he slips your money 
into the bag beside him or over his shoulder, with 
the amount and odds scrawled on it. Sometimes he 
and you each make a record in‘a little book, and that 
is all but your word of assent. How he keeps his 
accounts puzzles the uninitiated—apparently in his 
head and in the little book, certainly by no such elabo- 
rate system of “sheet writing’ as our bookmakers 
use in America. Yet he pays as quickly and as ac- 


curately as they. 
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By William B. Breeze 


“You’re a hopeless nomad,” she said. 

“I am something of a tramp,” he admitted. “Still, 
I suppose when it comes to settling down—when I 
really have a home—it will be back here.” 

She turned to him quickly. 


“T think, after all, you feel much the same as I 
do about that blue streak, but you won’t admit it.” 
“Honestly I don't. 
It’s just 


“No,” said Forbes gravely. 
I haven’t a spark of sentiment about it. 
the land at the end of a voyage—my native country, 
if you like, but never a thrill at the thought, and no 
tear-dimmed vision when I gaze on it. I wish it 
wasn’t thus with me.” 


“It's home,” said the girl, simply, but with such 
emphatic. satisfaction that Forbes moved uneasily. 

“I wish I could feel like that,’ he said. 

“You should,” the girl replied with conviction. 

“I’m afraid patriotism is one of those things which 
I have left undone,” he remarked. 

“T can’t give you absolution for that confession,” 
she said, following the trend of his speech. 

Forbes looked at her with questioning eyes. 


“I. suppose,” he said slowly, “you think there is 


something lacking in me because I’m cold-blooded 


about this homecoming.” 

“I really think you should feel differently about 
it,” she said; “sort of unaccountably glad, you know.” 

Forbes looked absently over the water. He threw 
his cigar over the rail and watched it slide astern. 

“Perhaps I might feel unaccountably glad—if there 
were anything to be unaccountably glad about,” said 
he. 

“For instance?” she questioned. 

“If it were indeed home,” he said. “You see, I’m 
very much alone in the world, and to a man in that 
condition one country is very much like another. 
There are times of unutterable loneliness wherever 
he may happen to be.” 

Something sombre in his voice made Miss Car- 
roll say, “Oh!” in soft sympathy. 

“But it could all be very different,” he went on. 
“T might have ties and—well things to make that 
little blue streak mean everything to me, if a girl 
I knew is 
Forbes stopped abruptly. 





Miss Carroll was star- 
ing ahead. 

“Tf a girl you know,” 
“Well, what about the girl?” 

“If the girl would risk marrying a nomad,” he 
said. 

“And when was the last time she refused you?” 
asked Miss Carroll, with an attempt at levity. 


Miss Carroll repeated. 


“The last time she refused mé,” he said solemnly, 
“will be in a very few minutes whea I ask her to 
save me from expatriation.” 

Miss Carroll gazed fixedly »ver tie port bow. 


“l’m—I’m waiting to be refused,” said Forbes 
meekly. 
“You'll have to—to wait—an awfully long time,” 


she said. 


Forbes caught one of her hands in his. With 
the other hand he pointed to the blue line on the 
horizon. 

“It’s home,” he exclaimed, with unbounded satis- 
faction. From the Broadway. 


Are School Teachers Underpaid? 


By William Rainey Harper 


President of the University of Chicago 


N Boston high-school teachers are paid from 
$1,620 to $3,060; grammar-school and elemen- 
tary teachers $936 to $2,340. 


ries range from $850 to $2,000 in the high schools, 


In Chicago sala- 


from $500 to $825 in the graded schools. In St. Louis 
the limit is slightly lower—high-school salaries run- 
ning from $682.50 to $2,060, while elementary-school 
teachers begin at $420, with a maximum of $892.50. 
San Francisco pays from $900 to $1,350 in its high 
schools, $450 to $747 in the grades. In Philadelphia 
the average salary paid to men in all the schools is 
$1,487.70, to women $569.70. The highest salary 
paid in Minneapolis, excluding principals, is $1,300 to 
a woman, $1,000 to a man—a reversal of the usual 
Figures for the entire: State of Minnesota 
show that the average salary of -men teachers in the 


order. 


graded schools ‘is. $513, in the district-schools $349.70; - 


cities—$604.78 for the entire State, the average in 
cities being $879.27, and in towns as low at $322.49. 
The highest average salary paid to men teachers in 
Pennsylvania is $719.80 in Delaware County. The 
average in Fulton County is the lowest, $226.71. 
Delaware County has also the highest average for 
women, $416.88, while Pike County has a minimum 
of $221.67. z 
Can any intelligent person read these figures and 
be willing to say that.they represent a satisfactory 
situation? It seems to me to be a perfectly clear prop- 
osition based on these figures and on the facts as they 
are known to exist, that the salaries paid teachers of 
the elementary and secondary grades in our public 
schools are grossly insufficient and inadequate. It 
is possibly unnecessary to consider this question, ‘and 
yet,-if actual’ injustice: is being done a great’ constit- 


while the average Woman -is-$38F in-the “grades and -teney~in the-- public ‘service, ‘surely remonstrafi¢e’ afd 
I desire in this brief state- 
ment to present five arguments in support of my pro- 


only $279.72 for the country district schools. New 
York State shows a higher average because of its 


complaint are proper. 
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test against the injustice done this great body of 
faithful public servants. Each argument thus pre- 
sented is in itself sufficient, but when the five are 
taken together the case against the present policy is 
overwhelming in its strength. 

1. The salaries paid are insufficient in view of 
the grade of ‘talent demanded for the work of in- 
struction. There was once a time when a young 
man or woman who could do nothing else turned his 
thoughts toward teaching; but in the better sections 
of the country, and especially in the cities, that time 
is rapidly passing. It is universally recognized that 
strong qualities are called for in the teacher, and 
that a successful teacher is one who can _ succeed 
likewise in a multitude of ways outside of the pro- 
fession of teaching. One need only examine the 
long list of men and women who have given up 
their work as teachers to enter upon some form of 
business and have conducted the new work most suc- 
cessfully to understand the truth of this statement. 
Just as in the departments of higher education, in- 
tellectual ability of the highest order is called for, and 
nothing else than this will satisfy the case, so in lower 
education. The demands of the work can be met 
only by those whom nature has endowed with a very 
high order of talent. The teacher to whom is in- 
trusted the fostering care of our children should 
surely be one whose ability we respect. How is it 
possible to satisfy the conscience if a policy other 
than this prevails? Is there anything more precious 
than the child, whether regarded from the point of 
view of the family or the State? Is not his training 
a thing of pre-eminent importance? And yet we are 
willing to pay to his teacher a salary far less than 
is paid in many cases to the keeper of our horses, 
or to the keeper of our cattle. Who cannot see the 
utter absurdity of this? The teacher, everything being 
considered, should be, and in many cases is, the equal 
of the man or woman who enters into any other pro- 
fessional life. Shall we stultify ourselves by con- 
tinuing to pay the teacher at a rate which places on 
him or her the brand of intellectual weakness for 
having ,accepted a position which promises its occu- 
pant so little profit or advantage? 

2. The salaries paid are insufficient in view of 
the large amount of technical preparation required 
for the performance of the duties of the office. Here 
again times have changed wonderfully. The teach- 
er in the grades must be an expert in psychology and 
must have a reasonable acquaintance with all of the 
departments of knowledge which contribute toward 
the life and thought of the child. The field is illim- 
Years of preparation are required; first in 
the high school and later in the college or professional 


itable. 
school. Effort of the most serious character is de- 
manded, and many who undertake this arduous prep- 
aration find themselves unequal to the task and drop 
it A small proportion pursue the work to the end. 
The time has come when preparation for teaching, 
even in the grades, requires a training and a profi- 
ciency equal to that demanded by any other profes- 
sion. These requirements have gradually been in- 
creased until to-day, in many quarters, only those 
possessed of a vigorous physical constitution, a strong, 
untiring purpose, and in addition a considerable sum 
of money, are able to secure the preparation called 
for. Is it justice to those who have pursued this 
laborious course of preparation that in the end they 
should find themselves limited to a salary so small 
as to seem pitiful in view of the hardship undergone 
and the expense which has been incurred? 

3. The salaries paid are insufficient in view of 
the character of. the work required of the teacher. 
Those who have never taught have but slight concep- 


The Mirror 


tion of the actual demand made upon the nervous 
energy of the teacher in the school. It is possible 
that in some cases parents secure some idea of the 
strain under which the teacher works, but it will be 
remembered that the family rarely exceeds three, or 
four, or five children, while the teacher is compelled 
to do service for thirty or fifty or more. The con- 
stant alertness which is necessary and the unbroken 
and uninterrupted strain, which, for many, proves to 
be a fatal thing, draw upon the constitution to such 
an extent that weariness of mind and body comes 
to be so great that only absolute rest offers relief. 
The four or five or six hours in the schoolroom re- 
quire a strength of body and a strength of mind as 
great as is required in the practice of any profession. 
And when it is remembered that this same routine 
of life comes day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, one cannot fail to realize the 
painfulness of it all, the courage which alone makes 
it possible, and the utter self-sacrifice which is in- 
volved; for in no other work can it be so truly said 
that the toiler gives forth of his own strength to the 
The end of it all, unless 
special effort is made to avoid this end, is exhaustion, 


one for whom he toils. 

mental and nervous; and the number of physical 
wrecks furnished by the profession of teacher is cer- 
tainly larger in proportion than that in any other call- 


ing of life. Is such work unworthy of a respectable 


Che Columbines 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


E are the Columbines who, night by night, 
\W Dance for your pleasure in the garish light, 
Red-lipped, with swift, white feet that 
know no pause, 


With laughter over-loud and eyes too bright, 
To win your listless, cynical applause. 


We are the Columbines to whom you call 
For jest and merriment and carnival, 
Buying our gladness at the market price, 
Tossing the careless coin to one and all, 
Scorning the purchase with a wit too nice. 


We are the Columbines who may not grieve, 
Whom no man asks to pardon or believe, 
Who have no tears, no sorrow, no regret— 
A mimic Juliet you kiss and leave, 
The rose of yesterday you soon forget. 


We are the Columbines who sometimes turn 

To watch your windows where the home lights burn, 
Feeling the woman’s shadow on the pane 

Fall on our hearts that take too long to learn 
Their lesson of light laughter, light disdain. 


We are the Columbines, life’s bubbles blown 
Hither and thither, crimson poppies sown 

For ‘beauty and forgetfulness—no more; 
Ours but to give never to gain or own, 

To know our poverty and laugh therefor. 


We are the Columbines—my masters, see, 
Dance we not well?—laugh we not merrily? 
Beautiful, soulless, blooming but a day, 


Ah, who would not the moment’s Pierrot be 


To laugh and kiss—and yawn and turn away! 
From July Smart Set, 
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salary? Is there anywhere work of a more serious 
or more vital character than this? Is work done any- 
where else that counts for more in the life of the 
family or the nation? Then why treat it in this igno- 
ble fashion? 

4. The salaries paid are insufficient in view of 
the necessary professional expense connected with a 
teacher’s life. The teacher who is to maintain his 
or her position must read daily. This requires the 
purchase of many books. The library, indeed, is 
an essential feature in the teacher's life. The grow- 
ing teacher will not fail to spend at least ten to twen- 
ty per cent of the salary for new books from year to 
year. In these days important results are accom- 
plished in teachers’ conventions and conferences. To 
attend these money is required. There is a confer- 
ence of the teachers of a particular subject which 
meets perhaps three or four times a year. There is 
another conference of the teachers of the county, or 
There is still anoth- 


er conference of the teachers in the city, and there is 


of a certain portion of the city. 


the convention of the teachers in all of the States. 
It is really essential to the life and progress of the 
teacher that these meetings shall be attended, for it 
is here that one comes in contact with those who are 
interested in the same subjects, and from such con- 
tact. the benefits are most numerous and valuable. But, 
after all, the greatest necessity of the teacher, is travel. 
Nothing is so elevating or so encouraging or so in- 
spiring as travel. Home travel and foreign travel 
together constitute a feature in self-education which 
has never been truly estimated. But how can these 
things be done without money? It is impossible. How 
different will be the life of a teacher if opportuni- 
ties of this kind are afforded, and how different will 
be the instruction given the pupils if the teacher has 
thus come into contact with the lives of others! At 
least twenty per cent of the teacher’s salary can be 
spent to advantage in this kind of effort to renew 
the mind and the body. 
ent basis of salaries? One need only study the an- 


Can it be done on the pres- 


nual budget of the average teacher to see how hope- 
less the case is. 

5. The salaries paid are insufficient in view of the 
provision which should be made beforehand for old 
age. While the professor in the university may 
well continue his work in ordinary cases until he 
is sixty-five or seventy years old, the average teacher 
in the high school or in the grades ought to give up 
his work much earlier. This is true partly because 
the work has been so different from that carried on 
by the professor; partly also because the age of the 
student is likewise different. It is a serious ques- 
tion whether a woman over fifty or fifty-five years 
of age can teach in the grades. Such a woman can, 
oi course, superintend or supervise instruction, but in 
only a few cases will a teacher of this age find her- 
self sufficiently fresh and flexible to meet the demands 
But what is there left for a 
teacher who is compelled to give up her work at the 
age of fifty or fifty-five? No new occupation can be 
taken up. The work of life is practically finished, 
and yet the individual must go on living possibly 
Provision beforehand must, therefore, 


of younger children. 


many years. 
be made, if not in the form of pension, in any. case 
in the form of savings set aside from year to yea” for 
this much-dreaded period. It is here that a serious 
With the many demands 
made upon the teacher, with the necessity for taking 
advantage of the opportunities which might increase 
efficiency, with the ealls-for help that come, perhaps, 
more frequently to the teacher than to any. other 
person, with the necessity in. many cases of supporting 
parents, or families, or friends—for all these the 


problem presents itself. 
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meager salary has been utterly inadequate and noth- 
ing remains with which to make the years of old 
age even comfortable. 

The picture is a dark one. Many, many trage- 
dies lurk in the background. 
sight of which ought to inspire every parent to un- 
dertake a contest with the authorities for better sala- 


ries; because better salaries mean hetter talent, bet- 


It is a picture, the 


ter preparation, a higher character of work, the 


The Brave Man 
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taking advantage of larger opportunities, and, in ad- 
dition, the privilege to which every man or woman 
who has given up life for the sake of others is enti- 
tled—the privilege of a quiet and comfortable old age. 

Why does this injustice continue? Because the 
eyes of parents, as well as of those in authority, are 
blind. How can they be opened? Let us, ask our- 
selves this question, and let us find an answer for it. 

From the World To-Day. 


Who Ran Away 


By John Fleming Wilson 


ARIE emerged from the low doorway of the 
M American Hotel, and gazed out into the 
hot Plaza San Luis as if the pungency of 


Mary Bell rose with in- 
She cast a 


the sunlight hurt her eyes. 
finite manner and offered her his chair. 
quick glance at his wiry figure and the suave face 
that bent before her. “Tank,” she said, briefly, “but 
I look for my ‘usban’.” 

As Marie retired, Mary Bell thrust his fine long 
hand out and whispered to himself. Then he loos- 
ened his lips and the whisper became a stream of 
words. “Her ‘usband!” he ran on, “and men stand 
round her like pigs under an acorn tree, and she does 
not see them. It is frightful. One thinks she is 
born with no heart in her eye. One can offer the 
candle, but she is not lighted.” 

“Mary Bell,” said Jerry Brent, huskily, “you have 
stayed too long ashore, and the blood in your liver is 
all gone bad. Get to sea.” 

“You have never loved,” said Mary Bell, quietly. 

Jerry’s face flushed so swiftly that the others of 
us clutched the hot arms of our chairs and were ready 
But Mary Bell looked Jerry straight in the 
eye, and smiled. “It is Marie,’ he said, amiably, “and 
she loves her ’usband. But I love all women, for a 
woman of the most beautiful, of the most fine, did 
rescue my life, and ” he broke into an odd laugh— 
“I feel the sharp of her shoulder under my cheek 


to jump. 





this minute.” 

It was Mary Bell talking, the debonnair and ex- 
quisite, the man whose thin and shapely hand had 
never drawn back from fight or game. His real 
name, I think, was Mirabel, or something like it. 
A slant-eyed mate, thick-tongued with liquor, had 
called him Mary Bell, and as such he went among 
us, saying the names of women. But he had never 
done more than tack a pretty adjective to any of 
them, and in all his tales of love he had never of- 
fended. Some took it for a womanish streak and 


laid emphasis on his nackname. 


Jerry was evidently ill at ease under Mary Bell’s 
taunt, and in the effort to overcome some emotion 
he was ashamed of, he turned fair round, and spoke 
lightly. “Mary Bell, you imp, did a woman ever 
think enough of you to save from the perdition you 
deserve? Tell us her name. I never saw a blind 
woman in love.” 


Mary Bell flung one leg over the other and rolled 
his head back on the chair that his eyes might catch 
the blue of the sky above the yellow roof of the 
cathedral beside the hotel. “Her name was Ah 
Woon,” he said, softly. “She knew I was a brave 


man, and for the sake of a kiss on the lips she died. 
I ran away, as a brave man does.” 


“You ran away?” came Jerry’s slow and rasp- 
ing voice. 

“I ran away,” repeated Mary Bell, serenely. “I 
ran away.” 

“Lord!” whispered Jerry. 
last the truth of this boaster?” 

“I am not ashamed,’ was the calm assurance. “It 
I am brave.” 


“Are we to hear at 


is the brave who flies sometimes. 

“Tell me how far you ran,” insisted Jerry, inso- 
lently, “and I'll tell you how old you are.” 

The sneer passed unnoticed, to our wonder and 
amazement, and Mary Bell closed his eyes. “She 
was of the fairest, of the most noble that the dear 
God has made on this bizarre earth, where women 
from the arms of the sottish, gallant men go 
She knew me for what I 


watch, 
by on their adventures. 
was, though I appeared only a stowaway on a pig 
boat, and wore but the shadow of a shirt over my 
heart. She was a maiden with her five toes separate 
on each foot from wearing no shoes, and only a comb 
in her hair to show that she was desirous of being 
looked upon by men. Ah Woon! Ah Woon!” 

The name fluttered in the air an instant, and in 
that instant Marie came again to the doorway with 
a bit of knitting in her hand. This time Mary Bell 
offered her no chair, but dreamed, his head on the 
back of his chair and his ten fingers point to point 
over his nose. “Her name was Ah Woon,” he re- 
peated, softly, and the peak of his chin quivered. 

“Mary Bell is telling about the time he ran away 
and left a woman to die, Marie,” said Jerry, heavily. 
“Sit down and hear a true tale.” 

“It was hard to run,” explained Mary Bell, simply, 
“only it was the call of honor. She knew it and died 
happily, did she not-—that a brave man accepted her 
sacrifice.” 

“It was indeed the act of a brave man,” said Marie, 
sitting down in the doorway, “but that of a coward to 
tell.” 

“Marie loves her ‘usband, therefore she judges all 
men. But I, I speak the truth when I say that I—I 


” 


loved 





His voice vanished like steam in the air, and we 
listened idly, wondering at his trick of lying. 

“I left the Marechal Ney in Saigon,” he went on, 
presently, “and I had three chop dollars and a ciga- 
rette holder that I bought as a forget-me-not in 
Brest. Then, the thinness of the belly overtaking 
me, and the captain of the Marechal Ney being too 
anxious to get so good a seaman back, I dropped upon 
a pig boat, and we sailed from the river mouth, going 
coastwise to Hue with the cry of the porks in the 
steamy wind. 

“On all that junk there was only me to tell the 
time of the day by a clock,-and only me that disgusted 





the smell of the beasts in the pit of the junk. They 
were all heathens, black of visage and dirty to per- 
fume the blue sky. They sat on the afterrail, and 
swung the steering sweep and puffed tobacco in their 
pipes, and threw rotten rice and potatoes to the pigs 
while the sun rose and set in the oil of the brine and 
on the disconsolated shore. 

“They burned no lights by night, and I sat on the 
prow looking for the things we should hit. But one 
night went as another, and gradually the smell of the 
pigs and the savor of rotten rice came over my senses, 
and I went and sat among the Chinamen like one of 
them, and took the pipe from the captain and smoked 
in it his own tobacco like a heathen. Before many 
days I forgot that there were men with clothes on 
them, and that there was any other smell as that of 
the pigs squeaking in the pit of the junk while the - 
sail pops against the sheets in the gasp of wind. 

“How long is the voyage to Hue from Saigon I 
know nothing. But the moon fell on us by the night 
in its fullness, and the scent of the beasts became like 
a gale from the bottom of the dead ocean, and my 
shirt hung on the prow, and I looked at it to know 
that I was no heathen all the time, but had once voy- 
aged between the shop lights of Paris. Also I 
thought me of Brest and of Besancon, where the sea 
sounds do not come and the maids confess to the 
priest with a veil on the face to hide the sin they 
know little of. 

“And one night, when the porks were squeaking 
in the heat and the rotten rice lay like sour dirt all 
over the jnuk, another junk came out of an embay- 
ment and ran alongside and cut the sheets to our 
sail and threw the captain, holding onto his pipe and 
bag of tobacco over the side, where he swam in a 
circle with one arm till the shadow of the moon 
crossed him and he sank bubbling. 

“So the pirates treated them all, and the pigs 
squealed horrible and the smell went up and about us 
like the odors from the meat pot on the fire. 

“IT am brave, and for my honor I set to work to 
beat one man with my fists till I found a knife under 
his arm pit, and there [ left it sheathed. ; 

“They killed them all of the pig boat. Me, be- 
cause I spoke thundering to them and they saw I was 
a good man, they took off to their junk with the pigs 
and the unbroken sacks of rice that was rotten and 
sour. 

“It was well till they found the knife where I had 
left it in the man, and then they tied me with sack- 
ing ropes and threw me into the afterpeak, and by 
their looks I thought it was the time when the blood 
must run from a brave man’s heart and leave it 
beating on wind. 


“The place where I lay was dark, all but a spot of 
light where a hole was bored in the stern for the 
hawser such as they use. The hawser itself lay 
through the hole, and I caught a strand of it in my 
teeth and pulled it out, till the breeze came in around 
it, and then the wet end fell on the deck by my head, 
and I sucked the salt of it to stop the bleeding of my 


lips cracked from the dryness of battle. 


“A little later came a naked man with a cloth 
about his head, and turned me over with his foot as 
I lay bound, and jabbered in my ear till I smelt the 
smell of the accursed pigs, and bit him in the ankle 
so that he screamed. 


“But none came for his crying, and he left me. 
Presently I knew why, for through the hole in the 
stern I saw the shadows of another junk, and a little 
blood ran down its side, and I saw a fish leap at it 
from the water. 

“I am brave, but I cursed the fish for their thirst, 
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and caught the hawser of coir in my teeth and pulled ness, till the air grew strong with the smell of the miles away and a beach at the foot of it. So I 


it more in, rolling over and over on the deck in my 
chains, till the end of it flopped beside me and the 
brine from it ran along the deck under me, easing the 
soreness of my heated body. 

“Then came She. They pulled off the hatch and 
threw her over me, while I squirmed out of the way. 
She was lovely beyond gods, and I do not lie—even 
She was of a youth most pretty, and 
It makes 


to a woman. 
her face was soft to the touch of my arm. 
a man strong to be tied in the presence of a woman, 
and I burst the sacking off my members, and sat up 
and lifted her from the wet planks and untied her 
wrists which the ropes went about till she could 
move her hands. 

“There was no food at all in that place, and no 
water but the pickle that dripped off the hawser end. 
So I spoke to her to cheer her, and she answered me. 
She talked, as I do most well, the pidgin talk, and I 
learned that she was a maiden, unwed and without 
knowledge of man’s lips. Her name was Ah Woon, 
and she had been going back to her home in the north 
after picking tea with her parent in Ceylon. ‘That 
was her history and enough, for I knew that she was 
to be a slave to the captain of the pirate junk, and I 
saw in my heart’s eye the fishes outside leaping for 
his blood after I had completed with him. 

“Two days we were there, and they threw down 
on us the rotten rice to eat a little of, but not much. 
And I told Ah Woon that I was brave and that she 
would never see the quiver of fear on my face. So 
she kissed it, and we were much content, because the 
air came in at the hole and brushed away the smell 


of the pig animals and the sour rice grains. 


“The third day that Ah Woon was come into the 
afterpeak with me, the captain came down with two 
men and spoke long to her in the patois. When they 
were gone she told me what they said, and it was of a 
shamefulness to see that they meant no good thing 
to her who was so lovely in face and in form, not to 
me who was brave. So I, too, spoke, and made clear 
But it was in vain, for 
when I spoke Ah Woon laughed, thinking it strange 
words of love. 


the necessity of the moment. 


She was most beautiful. 


“They came again, and I caught the captain alone 
for an instant, and when we tried, Ah Woon and ‘. 
to get his carcass through the little hole where the 
hawser had run, it stuck, and we could not withdraw 
it, and she laughed, sitting on the deck in the dark- 


pigs, and her laughing faded into a gasping of 
breath. For the dead stopped up our air hole. 

“T am full of resource, but the body stuck as it 
was, and the moments were not long enough to breathe 
in. She, for she trusted in me, sat on the deck with 
her head on my shoulder. It was very dark till the 
sun beat through the planks over our head, and the 
sparks of heat flew in the murk past our eyes. Ah 
Woon sat beside me, with her head on my shoulder, 
breathing in my ear, her lips open. 

“T speak true when I say my breast was very full 
of noble thoughts. It was the pit of hell to my 
senses, but the shoulder of my heart was beating soft 
against her breast, and I waited for another to come 
and be stuck with the captain in the hawser hole in 
the stern. 

“In the night suddenly her breath stopped, and I 
listened for long for it. It did not come back, and 
I felt at her breast in the dark, and there was no 
heart there at all, nothing. Then, because I was an- 
gry that the captain was stopping up the hole where 
the air came in, I rose and beat against the hatch, and 
cried out in my own tongue, with much cursing. And 
Ah Woon, being without breath, leaned in my arms 
and trusted to me, Mirabel, to save her. 

“They came and elevated off the hatch, and it was 
moonlight and the beams shone down and showed 
them me and Ah Woon, and the body of their cap- 
tain stuck in a hole. 

“They clamored greatly, and would have come 
down, but they were afraid, for Ah Woon was before 
them, and I bearing her up because she was without 
breath in her heart. And in the midst of their noise 
she turned and her face was white as she raised it to 
the malignancy of their visages, and they saw and 
drew back. ‘Then I heard the voice of Ah Woon, 
and I ran up to them and fell out on the deck, and 
as one of them thrust at me with his knife, Ah Woon 
offered her breast, and no blood came at all, only a 
sigh. 

“The smell of the accursed pigs came again to my 
nose, and I cried out frightfully, and drove them be- 
fore me, Ah Woon whispering in my ear to go away 
But she being beautiful, I would not. 
Besides she had kissed me, as I had taught her, and 


and leave her. 


she was mine, and | do not yield to rivals, even 
death. 

“ce . 

As I fought my way along the deck of the .junk 
with Ah Woon, I looked up, and saw land a couple of 


leaped out with her in my arms, and as we struck the 
water her cheek fell against mine, and that was my 
reward for saving her. She was very beautiful, and 
her cheek sweet to the lips. ‘You have saved me to 
remember among heathens that I am a man,’ I said 
softly to her, ‘and so I will take you to the trees for 
love of you.’ And that instant a hatchet struck in 
my back, but she stopped it with her arm, so that it 
scratched me only, and I was not injured to swim. 
But no blood came from her wound, and the smell of 
the pigs came back very strong on me, and made the 
sea red disgustingly. And as I looked in the face 
of Ah Woon I knew I was going back to destroy the 
junk, 

“But as I turned in the warm ocean to go back and 
kill the shadows on the junk, Ah Woon cast off my 
hold and a wave raised her from off my shoulder 
and took her cheek from mine, and my ear that was 
listening for her breath to come back was empty. 

“IT reached out for her, and my heart spun inside 
me. And then I saw that she was floating, her face 
to the sun, and I knew that Ah Woon was dead. She 
had died to save me, because so long as her breath 
fluttered in my ear I would have melted the world in a 
pot to scorch my enemies with. But as I stepped in 
the water, there, looking at her, I said to myself, 
‘You have loved her, Mirabel, and she has been 
worthy, has she not?’ So, though the men on the junk 
in whose shadow we floated, darted knives and hatch- 
ets upon me, [| swam to Ah Woon, and kissed her be- 
fore them without fear. 

“And then I swam two long miles to the beach, 
and when I arrived I wept and ran away. Now, 
when the wines touch my lips or the winds breathe 
in my ear I love Ah Woon—and run away.” 

Mary Bell opened his eyes full on Marie, who stud- 
“Ah!” she 


“What a man it is to love a dead wom- 


ied over her knitting with shining eyes. 
murmured. 
an!’” Then she rose quietly from the doorway and 
looked out across the torrid plaza again. 

The lover of Ah Woon laughed, softly. “She is 
looking for her ‘usband.” 

As Marie went in, Jerry rose heavily as if to fol- 
low her. 
closed lids, “I am brave,” he whispered to himself, 


Mary Bell glanced at him through half- 


“but when I saw the wound in her breast, I ran 
away.” His eyes closed, as if to dreams. 
Jerry turned slowly and walked away across the 


plaza, the sun beating upon his bared head as he went, 
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MUSIC 
AT FESTIVAL HALL. 

Recitals by three of the finest organ- 
ists in the United States—Gaston Marie 
Dethier, Horatio W. Parker and George 
W. Andrews Festival 
Hall during the past 
tendance was immense and on one occa- 
admission, 


given at 





were 
week. The at- 
sion crowds were refused 
owing to the rule of the management 
that bars “standees.” 

Mr. Dethier, who played Monday and 
Tuesday, is a little man, measured by 
inches, but a veritable giant, artistically. 
As an exhibition of virtuosity, his per- 
formance has rarely been equalled in this 
city, and his amazing technical equip- 
ment has the complement of a truly 
beautiful sense of color effects. Under 
his dextrous fingers the instrument 
seems transformed and speaks in voices 
so varied that it resembles a great or- 
chestra. 

The appreciative among Mr. Dethier’s 
auditors will not soon forget his superb 
playing. 

Mr. Parker, the distinguished head of 
the music department at Yale Univer- 
sity, followed Mr. Dethier. Mr, Par- 
ker is one of the very first of American 
composers and his oratorio, “Hora No- 
vissima,” has become a standard work 
in the repertory of choral societies. Mr. 
Parker's recitals proved immensely suc- 
cessful from every point of view and 
it was at his second appearance that 
Mr. Parker’s 
playing is sound, sane and musicianly. 
He has a true reverence for the great 
composers of organ music—Bach, Han- 
del and Mendelssohn—and his inter- 
pretation of these masters is impeccable. 
The several compositions from his own 


people were turned away. 


pen, presented at these recitals, proved 
to be highly interesting. They were 
eminently adapted to the instrument and 
displayed the originality and construc- 
tive skill characteristic of Mr. Parker’s 
writings. 

Mr. Andrews played Friday and Sat- 
He is from Oberlin, Ohio, and 
conductor 


urday. 
connected as 
with the Oberlin Conservatory. 

Mr. Andrews evidenced an astonish- 
ing command of the immense instru- 
and apparently exhausted its 


organist and 


ment, 
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Most any kind of 
Paint will please 
Some of the people 
Some of the time, 


But 
The Horse Shoe Brand 


The Strictly Pure Kind 
karate ra 
of t le 
All of the a. 
It’s all Paint 
And no worry. 
The other kind 
Has the worry in it 


Don’t Forget That. 


MOUND CITY PAINT & COLOR CO., 
GREGG VARNISH CO, 


MAKERS OF RELIABLE PRODUCTS 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A, 
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The Mirror 


resources during the presentation of his 
excellent programmes. Physical ad- 
vantages in the way of “reach” simpli- 
fied for him the many intricacies on the 
gigantic console and he worked up to 
great climaxes easily and consistently 
with careful attention to detail. 

All the palaver about the great organ 
at the Fair not being heard in Festival 
Hall is nonsense. There is no denying 
the fact that the acoustic properties of 
the hall are faulty, and undoubtedly 
much sound from the organ ascends 
and is lost in the dome, but there is 
plenty and to spare for the auditorium, 
and the blame for lack of tonal volume 
lies with the player or the character 
of the composition performed, rather 
than with the organ or the hall. 

eh 

Mr. Kroeger selected a beautiful pro- 
gram for the fourth symphony concert 
given last Friday afternoon and its in- 
terpretation left little to be desired. Mr. 
Ernst seemed to be in a happier mood 
than at the. previous concert, on which 
occasion his baton vented his ill-humor 
with 
symphony. 
day’s performance was Schubert’s ex- 
quisite “Unfinished Symphony,” and the 
superb sympathetically  di- 
rected, rendered it in an ideal manner. 
All the poetry, grace and melancholy 


disastrous effect on a Beethoven 
The chief number of Fri- 


orchestra, 


tenderness of the first movement were 
well portrayed, and the pastoral-like 
qualities of the second movement—the 
reverie of a tone-poet in the mystery of 
the forest—were charmingly revealed. 
Noticeably fine in this movement were 
the flute. oboe and French horns. 

The American composer programmed 
was Mr. Horatio Parker, whose “North- 
ern Romances” was appreciatively con- 
ducted by Mr. Ernst. This work is in- 
dicative of Northern and 
ments without picturing any particular 


ideas senti- 


phase of life. It is finely scored and 
abounds in contrasts. 

Bach’s “Air” on the G 
played with excellent effect by the first 
violins, and Liszt’s great symphonic 
poem, “Les Preludes,” brought the pro- 
gramme to a close. 

Mr. Gwylm Miles 
His popularity was attested by the cor- 
dial reception accorded his singing of 
several operatic arias. 


ob 


The Music Teachers’ National Asso- 


string was 


was the soloist. 


ciation convenes this week at Festival 
Hall, and with it is combined at this 
meeting the Missouri State Association. 
Varied and interesting programmes are 
offered, including two evening concerts 
given by the Exposition Company. The 
fifth orchestral concert will take place 
Friday night, the programme being made 
up solely of works by American com- 
posers, Pierre Marteau. 


bh 


CONRATH’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

The music-loving public turned out 
en masse to attend the graduating exer- 
cises of Conrath’s Conservatory,, which 
took place at the Odeon last Tuesday 
morning. The appreciative audience 
warmly applauded the rendition of the 
various students. The programme in 
full, was as follows: 

Piano quartette. “Egmont Overture” 
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Aloe’s Electric 
DRY BATTERY FAN 


For Homes and Offices where 


tery fan in the world. 
electric wiring. 
tric power bills. 
electric power from a 20-cell dry bat- 
tery and will run all summer without 
recharging. 


side, desk, reading table or telephone 
booth. Throws a good breeze directly 
forward, or can be tilted to any angle 
or instantly made into a_ wall-bracket 
fan. 


in this city. 


and Bracket Fans—and new style Ceil- 
ing Fans—at money-saving prices. 


there is no Electric Power. 


This is the only successful dry-bat- 
Requires no 
Does away with elec- 
It generates its own 


Can be placed anywhere—at the bed- 


On sale at ALOE’S and nowhere else 


8-inch Fan—like cut—all com- 
plete with guard, cord and bat- $15 
tery for vied aee 


Complete line of Combination Desk 


Mail Orders Filled if Ac- 
companied by the cash. 


513 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















(Beethoven), Miss Emma Krieger, Miss 
Dorine Myers, Miss Alice Seaman, 
Louis Conrath; piano concerto. D min- 
or (Mozart), first movement, Miss 
Charlotte Kathmann; movement, 
Miss Roxilettie Taylor; string quintet 
and second piano accompaniment; vo- 
cal, Cavatina from “Robert le Diable” 
(Meyerbeer), Mrs. Louis Conrath; 
piano duo, “Valse Impromptu” (Bach- 
mann-Smith), Miss Bertha Neibert and 
Louis Conrath; piano concerto, “Capric- 
cio Brilliant’ (Mendelssohn), Miss Bes- 
sie Brey, string quintet and second piano 
accompaniment; violin, “Souvenir de 
Bellini” (Artot), Arno Waechtler; pi- 
ano due, “Coronation March” (Meyer- 


last 


beer), Mrs. Louis C. Schell and Louis 
Conrath; piano concerto, G = minor 
(Mendelssohn), Miss Ida Neibert, 


string quintette and second piano ac- 
companiment; vocal, “Introduction and 
Valse” (Venzano), Mrs. Louis Con- 
rath; piano, “Valse Caprice” (Strauss- 
Tausig), Miss Jessie Strifler; 
duo, “Tannhaeuser March” . ( Wagner- 
Liszt), Wm. Elbrecht and Wm. Kalt- 
wasser. 

The recipients of degrees were: 

First degree (teachers’ 
award, diploma—Miss Bessie Brey, Miss 
Josephine Holthaus, Miss Emma Krie- 
ger, Miss Dorine Myers, Mrs. Louis C. 
Schell, Miss Alice Seaman, Miss Rox- 
ielettie Taylor, Miss Ida Wagner. 

Graduates of second degree, award, 
post-graduate diploma and gold med- 
al—William Elbrecht, William Kalt- 
wasser, Miss Charlotte Kathmann, Miss 
Bertha Neibert. 

Graduate of this degree, award ar- 
tist’s diploma and diamond medal—Miss 
Jessie Strifler. 


piano 


course), 





STRASSBERGER’S CONSERVATORIES. 

The graduating exercises of the 
Strassberger’s Conservatories of Music 
took place Sunday afternoon at the large 
Music Hall, Exposition Building, where 
over 5,000 people came to listen to the 
excellently rendered programme, and 
those unable to get inside listened from 
the promenaade in the rear and hun- 
dreds of people had to be turned away 
who could not get in at all. 

A selected classical programme of 
piano, vocal and violin solos, duets and 
quartets were performed in a finished 
manner, and the different graduates have 
shown a thoroughly musical education 
of rare ability, and everyone helped 
along to make the exercises in every 
particular the greatest success ever was 
witnessed in this city. 


The audience was as enthusiastic as it 
was large, and the youthful perform- 
ers were liberally rewarded for their 
good 
and a 


uniformly work with great ap- 


and 


were 


plause great many floral 
The 
awarded as follows: 
First degreee, diploma of teachers’ 
course: Misses M. Hild, M. Brokate, 
A. Steinkamp, M. Schuessler, F. Tie- 
mann, E. Webner, L. Oonk, E. Berry, 
Mrs. E. McGerry, Mr. W. Stockho and 


I. Hengelsberg. 


other offerings. graduates 


Second degree, diploma of post grad- 
uating course and gold medals: Misses 
F. Clifford, E. Scholz, L. Querl, L. Ken- 
nedy and L. Drumm. 

Third degree, diploma of artist course 
and medals of honor (which is a fine. 
elaborate, heavy jewel and bears the 
portrait of the final teacher): Misses 


I. Clemens, R. Schaller, E. Rascher, E. 














Goldbach, Mrs. J. Beck-Jefferis, A Von 
der Ahe and H. Bauersachs. 

The above mentioned graduates were 
accompanied by their teachers, Dr. Robt. 
Goldbeck, Prof. Alfred Ernst, George 
Vieh, Chas. Galloway, Sig. G. Parisi, 
Horace P. Dibble and A. Kalkmann, and 
the piano concertos by a string quintet. 
Dr. Becker made a statistical report of 
the graduates and the school, and Direc- 
tor Strassberger presented the diplomas 
and medals to the graduates at the con- 
clusion of the programme. 

W. C. Armstrong, formerly of Knox 
County, Mo., but now of New York, 
has composed a new ballad, entitled “On 
the Farm in Old Missouri,” the music 
and words of which, some Eastern mu- 
sicians think, give promise of success. 
It is considered a successor of “Sunny 
Tennessee.” The Continental Mugic 
Company, of New York, has issued the 


eke he ob 

Noah Webster was, as might be sup- 
posed, a stickler for good English, and 
often reproved his wife’s*misuse of the 
language. On one occasion Webster 
happened to be alone in the dining-room 
with their very pretty housemaid, and, 
being susceptible to such charms, put 
his arms around her and kissed _ her 
squarely on the mouth. Just at this 
moment Mrs. Webster entered the room, 
gasped, stood aghast, and in a tone of 
horror exclaimed: “Why, Noah, I am 
surprised!” Whereupon Mr _ .Webster 
coolly and calmly, but with every evi- 
dence of disgust. turned upon her, “How 
many times must I correct you on the 
use of simple words?” he remarked; 
“you mean, madam, I am the one that 
is surprised.” 


piece. 












CHARLES G.D.ROBERTS’ S 
New Book of 
Nature and Animal Stories 


THE WATCHERS 
OF THE TRAILS 






A Com- With 48 
panion aes 
Volume many dec- 
to orations 
from draw- 

THE ings by 
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The 
THE ODOR OF RACE 


Western nations, with their usual 

conceit, imagine that they are superidér 
in every respect to the races of anoth- 
er color, and consequently to those of 
the far East. One of the charges which 
white men bring against the negro is 
that the odor emanating from him is 
the reverse of pleasant, and occasion- 
ally, in hot weather, is almost unbear- 
able. 

The Caucasian never pauses to think 
that possibly the odor of his skin is by 
no means pleasing to the sense of smell 
of the negro or the Indian. Never- 
theless, it is stated that the smell of 
the white man is not so fragrant to 
the negro as is imagined, but is, in fact, 
objectionable to a degree. 

According to a recent issue of the 
New York Times, a Japanese medical 
man has published a treatise concern- 
ing the odor of the Occidental races, 
declaring that it takes some time for 
the Oriental to become accustomed to 
it. The writer advances the theory— 
which has been discussed before—that 
each race has its peculiar odor, that it 
is partly radical, but is in a measure 
influenced by dietary and other con- 
ditions. 

The Japanese do not smell each oth- 
er, but the perfume from their bodies 
is wafted by the breezes to the Rus- 
sians who can distinguish the smell of 
their enemies at a long distance. The 
writer, however, states that it is noth- 
ing like the pungent and _ penetrating 
emanation proceeding from the West- 
ern nations, in which traces of garlic 
and ancient cheese and the volatiliza- 
tion of a coarse and over-abundant die- 
tary are so sure to be found. 

There are reasons to think that the 
Japanese doctor may be right, and per- 
haps each race has its characteristic 
odor. Certain it is, that primitive na- 
tions have a much keener sense of smell 
than the members of a highly civilized 
race. With civilization and the habit 
of living in an artificial manner, from 
disuse the senses of sight and smell be- 
come less acute. The Japanese have 
not embraced civilization for so long 
a period as to lose the qualities of a 
people living in a state of nature. In- 
deed, the great majority are not civi- 
lized at all. Again the mode of liv- 
ing of a large proportion of Europeans, 
eating meat to excess, drinking beer 
and spirits to excess, and feeding gross- 
ly in all respects lends plausibility to 
the theory that to clean feeders and tem- 
perate people, as the inhabitants of the 
far East are, the odor of the dwellers 
in Europe is to their sensitive percep- 
tions both distinct and unpleasant. The 
whole subject is interesting and worthy 
of further investigation. 

ab hb ab 

Jesse Lewisohn is a collector of pic- 
tures. The other day he was conversing 
with Robert Henri, the painter, says the 
New York Tribune. “Art galleries and 
exhibitions,” Mr. Lewisohn said, “are 
interesting places to haunt. I wish I 
had noted down all the odd comments 
I have heard in them. Only last week 
I stood behind two young women from 
the country in a Fifth avenue picture 
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310 North Sixth. 
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shop. One of them called the other’s 
attention to an atrocious animal piece. 
‘Two Dogs; After Landseer,’ she read 
from the frame. ‘I can see the two dogs, 
but where is Landseer?’ The other 
young woman studied the painting close- 
ly. ‘Where is he?’ she said. ‘I guess 
this must be one of them puzzle pic- 


tures.’ ” 
ak bh ab 
THE OUTDOOR CHRISTIAN 


God, forgive me for an Upstart 
That I do not plead for grace, 
Nor bask with purring praises 

In the radiance of Thy face. 

I am so busy living, Lord, 
And loving, night and day, 

I cannot always find the time 
To kneel me down and pray. 


God, forgive me for a Bungler 
That I cannot tune my chime 
To the anthem and the chantry 
Of the dressy Sabbath time. 
I know thy word of sea and sky, 
The note of dell and nook, 
But cannot seem to catch the air 
Of olden altar-book. 


God, forgive me for a Trifler 
That I will not blight my path 
With the worry and the wonder 
Of Thy fabled might and wrath. 
My heart is such a joyous place, 
So glad with sap and flame, 
I cannot seem to wilt before 
The terror of Thy name. 


God, forgive me that I love Thee 
As the flowers love the light, 
With a seething, silent rapture, 
With a dear but dumb delight. 
You bred my faith so staunch and 
strong, 
My creed so brave and gay, 
I dare to love and praise Thee in 
Mine own untrammelled way! 
Eleanor Hollowell Abbott, in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 
ah ob ob 
“Down in Kentucky not long ago,” 
says a Chicago traveling man, in the 
Record-Herald, “I saw in front of a 
store in one of the small towns a sign 
which read: ‘Paints, Oils, Hardware, 
Books and Stationery.’ I had a rather 
long and tedious trip before me, and, 
desiring something to read on the way, 


went in. ‘Do you happen to have any 


of the vestpocket classics in stock?’ I 


asked the proprietor. ‘No, I ain’t got 
any of them just now,’ he replied, ‘but 
I can show you hip-pocket Colts, if 
that’ll do. And if you'll take my advice 
you won’t waste any money on a vest- 
pocket classic for use in these pahts.’” 


Qo Qo obo 
ODD USE FOR PEROXIDE 


“It doesn’t necessarily follow that the 
sale of peroxide is restricted to ladies of 
the bleached blonde type,” confided the 
clerk in the drug store. “I have one 
regular customer, who is a man, and he 
isn’t a blonde, at that. He’s a handsome 
chap, with dark, wavy hair, and is a 
member of one of the local stock com- 
panies. What does he use it for? Well, 
you may not believe me, but it’s an actual 
fact that he uses it to bleach the growth 
of hair on the back of his hands. It is 
very dark and very heavy, and from the 
front of the house, across the footlights, 
he has an idea that it looks as though 
his hands were dirty. Particularly in a 
society play, he tells me that this impres- 
sion must prevail, and he has solved the 
problem by using the peroxide to bleach 
the obnoxious growth of hair. He says 
the stunt is original with him, and I 
guess it is.”—Philadelphia Record. 

ok ab ab 

A lady in San Francisco engaged a 
Chinese cook. When the Celestial came, 
among other things she asked him his 
name. “My name.” said the Chinaman, 
smiling, “is Wang Hang Ho.” “Oh, I 
can’t remember all that,” said the lady. 
“IT will call you John.” John smiled all 
over and asked, “What your namee?” 
“My name is. Mrs. Melville Landon.” 
“Me 2l1 that,” said John. 
“Chinaman * Mrs. Membul 
London. I call you Tommy.”—Wateh- 
man, 


no memble 
no savey 


LOW ROUND TRIP RATES. 
St. Louis to Denver and return. .$25.00 
St. Louis to Salt Lake City and 

PON ie nice ak eal cee ess 38.00 

Low rates to other Western points, 
via Union Pacific. Quickest time. Ticket 
office, 903 Olive St., St. Louis. 

obo ode cle 

“Have you ever played the races?” 

“No. But two men dragged me into 
an alley one night and took my money 
away from me.”—Chicago Record-Her- 
ald. 
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NEW BOOKS 

“A Texas Matchmaker’ is a robust 
story of bygone days in America, in 
which the author, Andy Adams, has 
presented a second phase of the great 
cattle raising enterprise of the United 
States. It is a companion volume of 
“The Log of a Cowboy,” which showed 
the cattle on the trail. The present one 
shows them on the ranch, and a third, 
to be produced later, will deal with them 
going to market. ‘The Texas Match- 
maker” is a tale narrated by Tom Quirk, 
the hero of the preceding volume, and 
it covers a wide range of subject, in- 
cluding a stormy love affair, a tempest- 
uous and disastrous elopement, life on a 
ranch day and night, the routine work, 
the exciting round-up, the branding and 
shipping of cattle and breaking of 
horses. Then there are feast days and 
special celebrations, such as wild pigeon 
and cougar hunts and a battle with 
drouth. It is a good story well illus- 
trated and told. It is from the press 
of Houghton & Mifflin Company. Its 
price is $1.50 per copy. 

al 

“A Masque of May Morning,” by W. 
Graham Robertson, is an unique book 
of verse from the press of John Lane, 
illustrated by the author from colored 


wood-cuts. It is bookmaking of a high 


order, The price per volume is $2.50. 
Ae 
Since 1891 “The Vahan” has been the 


vehicle for the exchange of opinion 
among the members of the European 
section (now the British section) of the 
Theosophical Society. Its circulation 
has been of limited extent, but a keen 
demand has arisen among students for 
the twelve volumes, which contain much 
information nowhere else available. 
Complete sets of volumes are so rare 
that they are not to be found in many 
Theosophical libraries. In answer to 
this demand for the information thus 
accumulated during many years—much 
of it the work of the older and more 
experienced students of theosophy, a 
new volume has been issued by John 
Lane, publisher, of New York. The 
volumes from which extracts have been 
selected and arranged extend from Au- 
gust, 1891, to February, 1903. The ma- 
terial was originally furnished as an- 
swers to questions, and has been search- 
ed for such answers as would be likely 
to be helpful to students at the present 
time. Very few answers written before 
1895 have been inserted. Of the an- 
swers written after 1895 the greater num- 
ber are included. The date of the an- 
swer is given in brackets with the initial 
of the writer, and the matter is arranged 
under allied topics. The result is a 
broad and varied statement of opinion 
on theosophical subjects, which it is 
hoped will prove of permanent value 
to students and enquirers, dealing as 
it does with innumerable points likely 
to occur to those who begin the study 
of theosophy. The book was edited by 
Sarah Corbett Its price is $2.50 per 
copy. 
b 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIO FOR JULY. 

Studio for July 


opens with an appreciation of the art of 


he International 


Thomas Collier by Frederick Wedmere, 


The Mirror 


in which are distributed several repro- 
ductions from Collier’s works. Octave 
Maus contributes an article on Whis- 
tler’s connection with the Belgian artists, 
“Society of the XX,” reviewing Whis- 
tler’s work while in Brussels. In con- 
nection with the article is a reproduction 
of a pastel by Whistler, “The Bead- 
Stringers, Venice.” Illustrated articles 
on two most important exhjbitions of 
the season, “The Salon of the Societe 
Nationale des Beaux Arts” and the Royal 
Academy show, are contributed by Henri 
Franz and W. K. West respectively. 
An interesting sheath of designs exhib- 
ited in the West End Cottage Competi- 
tion appears with comment. The Studio 
talk from foreign centers and the de- 
partment called ‘Notes on the Crafts” 
and “Current Art Events” have received 
particular attention, both in matter and 
illustration. The letter from Florence, 
for example, gives an interesting glimpse 
of the Finn, Juilo Rissanen, whose work 
is intentionally downright and primitive 
in manner, and yet begins to show a 
tendency toward the grace of the more 
advanced Italians. Three of Rissanen’s 
paintings are reproduced, “Found Dead,” 
a touching scene of peasant folk; “A 
Finnish Fortune Teller,” and “Finnish 
Fisheries.” The illustrations in colors 
and otherwise are of the usual high 


order, 
ak ch be 
GLORIES OF THE ALPS 


Svery one speaks well of the Alps, 
one of the greatest attractions at the 
World’s Fair Grounds. It is popular 
with all classes. In the Alps all the 
skill and experience of men famous as 
caterers and judges of the public’s needs 
are embodied. With every feature of 
Tyrolean life transplanted to the min- 
iature mountain peaks on the Pike, the 
sweet music, vocal and instrumental, the 
rumbling scenic railway and the many 
other features of this now famous resort, 
it is indeed the objective point for all 
Fair visitors. At the Alps pleasure and 
comfort go hand in hand. There are 
any number of attractions—the Passion 
Play in the chapel, the Tyrolean war- 
blers, the sweet toned orchestra of 100 
pieces, the Alpine slides and the villages 
and caves and canyons through which 
the scenic railway cars dash. Here the 
hungry and thirsty may regale themselves 
on the best the market affords and at the 
lowest possible prices. If you have no 
appetite on entering the Alps, you'll soon 
acquire one. It costs but a quarter to 
enter the Alps, but the pleasure and 
atmosphere of the place constitute a 
bracer for old and young, sick or well. 

a he 

Judge H. Polk Munroe, of Buffalo, 
says the Louisville Herald, recently told 
this story of a witness getting even with 
a brow-beating lawyer. The witness 
was a farmer, who was in court com- 
plaining that a certain fellow had stolen 
some of his dueks. “Do you know that 
these are your ducks?” asked the law- 
yer. “Oh, yes, I should know them 
anywhere,” and then the farmer went 
describing the ducks and 
telling just why he would know them. 
“But these ducks are no different from 


into detail 


any other ducks,” said the lawyer. “TI 
have a good many in my yard at home 
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SALE OF 


Men’s Washable Vests 


1,000 Fancy Wash Vests for Men 
on Sale This Week at Half Price 


The Vests are in many beautiful and stylish patterns—all this sea- 
son’s designs. The qualities and styles are worthy of any men’s 
Buttons are all detach- | 
able and the finish and work- 
manship is of the very highest 
These Vests will all wash perfectly. 
sense of the word, bargains extraordinary. 


Vests worth $2,50 for $1.25. 


OLIVE, 
LOCUST. 


95c 


They are, in the truest 
Vests worth $2.00 for 























just like them.” “That’s not unlikely,” 
said the farmer. “These are not the 
only ducks I have had stolen in the past 


few weeks.” 
ak a 
-GOLF WOMAN’S CLOTHING 


A golf course is the one place in the 
world where the clothes that a woman 
wears will not be responsible for her 
appearance. There have been women 
who, on muddy links on a cloudy day, 
have appeared in an old, badly hang- 
ing short skirt, with double-soled, hob- 
nailed shoes, and have played a game 
of such snap and vigor and unequaled 
grace, and have sent the ball far ahead 
with such beautiful swinging strokes 
that the name of the tailor who made 
the skirt was forgotten. And never 
so nattily dressed a player has over and 
over again made exhibitions of correct 
playing that were yet graceless and 
dead. Women on the links are supe- 
rior to their costumes. But that is 
no reason for being careless, for all 
that, and it will be some time before 
American women golfers will forget the 
criticism of Miss Rhona Adair, the 
English and Irish champion, on her re- 
cent visit to America. While Ameri- 
can women. she said, pay rather more 
attention to their clothes on fine days 
than do the women across the sea, in 
unpleasant weather she found that they 
do not care what they wear. 


“In England,” said Miss Adair, 
“dowdy and careless in dress as we are 
supposed to be, I have never seen wom- 
en in such unbecoming and careless and 
rough golf costumes as I have’ seen 
here.” 


The matter of sleeves rolled up, or 
not; of hats on or off, are alike unim- 
portant. But the matter of shoes is 
very important, since in shoes that slip 
no woman can be a graceful player. For 
all weathers and on all courses the con- 
census of opinion seems to be in favor 


of the heavy soled shoes, with hobs. 


Whether they are low or high depends 
on the individual ankles to be support- 
ed or left free. 

There is, however, no denying that 
the grace of a woman at golf is as in- 
definable a thing as is her charm. She 
can never acquire charm, though she 
may add to what she already has, by 
her manner and her courtesy; and there 
are pessimists who declare that a wom- 
an simply plays golf gracefully, or she 
does not, and she can never very much 
change her way. But this is not rea- 
sonable. It stands to reason that a 
woman of 30, jest beginning to learn to 
dance and so using muscles not often 
used and not trained, will be a more 
graceful dancer if she tries to learn 
how to be graceful, than if she just 
dances to get over the floor !—/une Out- 


ing. 
ok be ce 
WILLIE’S PANTS 


“Ma, I want some more ice cream,” 
said the small boy of the house when 
“company” was present. His mother 
paid no attention. “Ma,” he said again, 
*Gimme another dish of ice cream!” 

“Hush, Willie, you can’t have any 
more.” 

“Well, if you won’t gimme some more 
before I count ten I'll tell.” There 
was no response. 

“All right, then: One—two—three— 
Honest I'll tell !—Four—five—six—You 
better gimme some, Ma,—Seven—eight 
—nine—ten! My pants is made of the 





window curtains! My pants is made of 
the ‘window curtains!” 

Corrected: Willie Peebles — “The 
horse was goin’. —” Teacher—“Don’'t 
forget your g, Willie,” Wéillie Peebles 
—“Gee, the goin’ 4: 


horse was — 
Puck. 





ake he 
Mary sat upon a pin 
But showed no perturbation; 
For some of her was genuine 
But most was imitation.—Sphin-. 








FOR THE RED-HAJRED GIRL 


asserted that the red- 


It has been 
haired girl who understands the art of 
dressing wear almost anything, 
and this 
with some colors the skill of an artist 
is required in order that a happy re- 


sult may be achieved. 


may 


statement may be true; but 


The brown-eyed, red-haired girl usu- 
ally possesses a clear, pale complexion. 
She should wear any of the many shades 
soft, 


creamy tints, with even a little yellow 


of golden brown shading into 
or bright orange cleverly introduced to 
vary the monotony. Deep maroon, terra- 
cotta, sky-blue and ecru may all be used 
with excellent results, while, of course, 
black is always considered advisable. 
The blue-eyed maiden with auburn 
locks and a high coloring has a more 
difficult 
browns are most unbecoming, and any- 


task before her. Blues and 
thing very decided is apt to make such 
a violent contrast that the effect is far 
from pleasing. She must learn, there- 
fore, that soft 
fawn and delicate grays, will always be 
best suit her 


tints, such as mauve, 
the colorings that will 
particular style. 

Perhaps the most difficult task of all 
in choosing her colors appertains to the 
damsel with’sandy hair. She may wear 
any shade of blue, black, and white, 
deep plum, and cream color, but she 
must shun the yellows and brown, wiile 
green, whether of a delicate or strong 
tint, must also be banished from the list 
of possibilities. 

Last of all comes the girl with auburn 
locks, 


olive complexion and 


Her dark yet glowing hair, pale 
deep brown or 
black eyes are enough to give her strong 
claims to the title of beauty, but her 
choice of suitable color combinations is 
also most important. Colors of one tone 
are the best for her, and she may revel 
in the deep crimsons, dark, rich browns, 
ivory white, or—if she must wear it— 
black. 











Graduation and 


Wedding Gifts. 





Biggest Assortment in St. Louis. 
Prices always lower than elsewhere. 
Every item in our stock is a “Special.” 
Rich Cut Glass, Sterling Silver and 

Quadruple Silver Plated Wares, 
Solid Gold and Plated Jewelry, 
Pictures, Lamps and Electroliers, 
Fine China and Bric-a-Brac, 
Silk, Lace, Ivory and Feather Fans, 
Leather Goods, 


SIZ Locust Sf. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 











The 


If, however, she chooses this sombre 
hue she must also use a bit of white 
about her neck and “wrists in order to 
make a contrast and to banish the dis- 
mal appearance of the black. 

eh ch cb 
THE MERIT SYSTEM IN HELL 


According to custom, Satan sat 
Examining peasant and autocrat, 

And indicating where each should go 
In his special department, tier and row. 
But presently through the infernal roar 
A scramble was heard outside the door, 
And the fiends dragged in a Trust 

Magnate 
And an eloquent Walking Delegate. 


“Sit down,” said the Chief to the Trust 


Magnate, 

“And the sum of your virtues _ briefly 
state, 

Make haste,” he added, “the night grows 
old 


And I’ve customers waiting outside in 
the cold.” 


Said the Trust Magnate, with an unc- 
tious air, 

As he took his seat in a spike-bottomed 
chair, 

“Dear sir, don’t rake me over the 

coals,— 


I’ve given work to a million souls. 


“Men have grown haggard and old in 


my pay, 

Mothers have toiled both night and 
day, 

Children have wrought at each shuttle 
and spool 


When they might have been wasting 
their time at school. 


“Early and late, in cell and pen, 

I have given Work to the tribes o 
men.” 

“Enough!” said the Fiend, with com- 
passion great, 

As he turned to the Walking Delegate. 


“T have gone,” said the Delegate, “into 
the moil 

Where sweating laborers slave and toil; 

In the roar of mills and _ prosperity’s 

hum 

Millen- 


I have brought the Worker’s 


nium. 

“A Sabbath reigned where my _ voice 
was heard, 

Harsh labor ceased when I gave _ the 
word; 

Thus a million souls in a day would 
pass 

From the ranks of toil to the leisure 
class. 


“Blessings on all ‘who have entered my 
ken— 

I have given Rest to the tribes of men.” 

“Enough!” said Satan, and you might 
trace 

A benevolent gleam on his glowing face. 


So he tinkled a bell, and said with a 
grin, 
To the purple attendant who entered in, 
“Deliver this pair to the brimstone can 
That’s labeled, ‘For Friends of the 
Working Man.’ ” 
—William Irwin, in New York Life. 
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DressmakKing and 


Tailoring Reductions 


A special 25 per cent. reduction in prices will be made on the 
making of all midsummer garments made in our Dressmaking 
and Tailoring Departments for delivery during July. 


In expectation of the continued activity in this important branch | 


departments will be held intact during the usual dull period. | 














| of our business our very efficient organizations in both of the | 











WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO you 
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Exclusively for Ladies 
Carleton Building, 


TURKISH BATHS... 


F. Ds Donato, Prop. 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR LADIES 


HOURS: DAILY, 8 A. M. TO 8 P. M. 
SAT. UNTIL 12 NIGHT 


TT 


“THE APOLLO” 
LADIES’ TURKISH BATH PARLORS 


TURKISH, ELECTRIO AND PLAIN BATHS 


819 LOOUST STREET, SECOND FLOOR 
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MANIOCURING, Hatr-DRESSING 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


ST en 





After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 


MISS BANKHEAD, 
34 W. 17th Street, New York City. 


Large, cool rooms, with private baths; convenient 
for shopping; excellent home table. Refined parties 
desired. References exchanged. 





William H. Crane, before his depar- 
ture for Europe, told the following: “In 
submitting a story to a certain magazine 
a disappointed literary aspirant requested 
that in the event of his manuscript being 
found unavailable he be favored with the 
reason. In a week the manuscript was 
returned and on the customary printed 
slip accompanying it was written: ‘Dear 
Sir: The superscription in your MS. 
seems to us to best express our reasons 


for refusal. Resp. yours, The Editor.’ 
Opening the manuscript to the title page, 
the puzzled aspirant read his own hand- 
writing: ‘His One Great Sin. About 
4,800 words.’” 
ale be be 

One enough: Her: father (sternly)— 
“Young man, can you support a fami- 
ly?” Young man (startled)—‘Why—er 
—I only wanted your daughter.”—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 
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DRAMATIC 
LOUISIANA AT DELMAR. 
The greatest improvement that has 
been made in the Delmar “Louisiana” 


since its opening is seen in the illumina- 


tion of the great World’s Fair picture, 


which forms the third act, and the big 
audiences which assemble nightly at the 
garden have shown their appreciation of 
it by unusual demonstration. The pic- 
ture is in the shape of a transparency 
and it is illuminated with 1,500 incan- 
When these lights are 
gorgeous and 


descent bulbs. 
turned on the effect is 
startling. It is certainly one of the most 
magnificent things ever seen upon the 
American stage, and it is fully in keeping 
with the rest of the big show. 
“Louisiana,” as shown at Delmar Gar- 
den, is known to the theater going pub- 
lic as the World’s Fair extravaganza to 
it from all other World’s 
It is more humorous 


distinguish 
Fair attractions. 
and has catchier music than either “Ala 
Saba” or “1492,” and is more of a spec- 
tacle than “America.” It is produced 
by a company of high-class singers and 
comedians, which fact alone insures a 
first-class production. Several of its 
songs, notably “My Sweet Dakotah 
Maid,” “Goood Old Mountain Dew” and 
“The Things We Used to Do,” are the 
popular hits of the season. 
ak 
FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS, 

In spite of the rain Forest Park High- 
lands is wearing a gala appearance this 
Police Relief Asso- 
ciation bringing thousands of 
visitors to this popular resort. The 
vaudeville bill which Colonel Hopkins 
has provided is the best of many sea- 
sons. The Four Madcaps present one 
of the greatest novelties ever seen. Their 
dancing is marvelous and they are dain- 


week, the annual 


benefit 








six hard- 
He didn’t look 
it. But he felt it. 


He had eaten 
boiled eggs. 


Some of our dark-gray 
Worsteds don’t look so 
very cool. But they are 
cool. 


They’re not “ice cream” 
suitings. Possess a_ sub- 
stantial look and an ap- 
pearance of aristocracy 
about them that instantly 
removes their wearers out 
of the class of flimsily at- 
tired men. 

Added to their natural 
advantages is MacCarthy- 
Evans tailoring. 

$25 to $45. 


MacCarthy-Evans Talloring Co., 


High-Grade Talloring. 
Medium-Grade Prices. 


816-820 Olive St. 


The Post Office is Opposite. 
Phones: Main 2647; B 300 





The Mirror 


tily arrayed to do the most acrobatic 
turns with their nimble little bodies. 
Julian Rose, Jack Gardner, the Hollo- 
way Trio and the rest of the cards 
belong to the head-line sort. Next week 
Papinta will be the top-liner at the 
Highlands, with the Elinord Sisters 
running her a close race. These clever 
girls have not been seen at the High- 
lands in several years. Smith and Ful- 
ler, musical comedians, and a number 
of other good cards are on the pro- 
gramme with Papinta. From the top 
of the Airship the illuminated grounds 
of the World’s Fair are finely visible. 
In fact, the birdseye view thus obtained 
is more complete than that gained at 
the Fair itself. The Circle Swing is one 
of the most gorgeous devices ever put 
into a summer garden. It is illumin- 
ated with more than one thousand lights. 
ab 
NILSSON’S STATUARY EXHIBIT. 

The Carl Johan Nilsson Statuary 
Group Exhibit, at Grand and Laclede 
avenues, is daily growing in prominence 
among the attractions brought to St. 
Louis for the World’s Fair period. This 
exhibit, consisting of sixteen groups, 
all depicting the great moments in the 
life of Christ, is artistically correct and 
attractive. The figures, more than 150 
of them, afte beautifully. modeled and 
arrayed in garments of the period. Fine- 
ly painted backgrounds, joined to plastic 
foregrounds, give the proper atmosphere 
to the figures, and this atmosphere is 
enhanced by the perfect lighting which 
the artist has provided. A visit to this 
exhibit should prove a valuable Sunday 
school lesson to every child in the city. 
The exhibit is open from I p. m. till 1o 
p. m. on week days. and from 9 a. m. 
till 10 p. m. on Sundays. As an exhibit 
viewed from the art standpoint alone, 
it should appeal to every World’s Fair 
sightseer 

ob 


The Early Birds Company entertained 
the Standard Theater patrons in fine 
style during the week. the various spec- 
ialties and the sketches being well re- 
ceived by the large audiences. Next 
week, commencing Sunday matinee, the 
City Club Company, including some of 
-he best performers on the Standard 
sircuit, will be the attraction. 

The last surface car was speeding 
along, and the passengers were mostly 
dozing. 

Suddenly there was the sharp clink 
of a falling coin, and instantly ever 
occupant of the car was wide awake. 
An old man with a twinkling eye leaned 
down and picked the coin up. 

“Anybody drop a half dollar?” he 
queried. 

Nine men and two women hurriedly 
searched their pockets, and shouted 
“Yes!” as only people who think there 
is a chance of getting money can shout. 

“Well,” said the wicked old man, 
“here’s half of it, anyway,” and he slip- 
ped the quarter in his pocket. 

He—“Darling, you are the light of 
my life.” 

Mother (calling 
“Mary, put the light out and come up- 
stairs.”—Binghampton Press. 


from upstairs )— 





Wedding 
Gifts 

of | 
Solid 
Sterling | 
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Silver. 


There are three excellent reasons why 
| | you should select wedding gifts here. 
Our solid silver wares are all sterling 
| quality—the highest produced. 

Our designs—many of them exclusive 
—are most beautiful and artistic. 

You will be required to pay less here 
than in any other store in St. Louis. 


F. W. DROSTEN, 





Seventh and Pine 

















ONE ON THE BARRISTER 


That well known legal light of the 
State of Washington, James Hamilton 
Lewis, is fond of telling of the vicissi- 
tudes he experienced during the days 
when he had first hung out his shingle. 

“In Boise City, Idaho,” gays Mr. 
Lewis, “I was once called upon to un- 
dertake the defense of a Texan who 
during a visit to our city had in the 
course of an altercation rather seriously 
done up one of our prominent citizens. 

“During the progress of the trial I 
observed that our Texas friend seemed 
not in the least worried as to the out- 
come. Things looked bad for him and 
I told him so. Yet he didn’t worry a 
bit. One day I said to him: 

“‘*My friend, you’re taking this mat- 
ter a trifle too complacently. I desire 
to impress upon you .he fact that there 
is a very fair chance that you'll be jailed 
for this.’ 

“Whereupon, for the first time, the 
Texan began to evine signs of alarm. 

“Say, sport,’ said he, ‘is that right?’ 

“Tt certainly is,’ I replied. 

“At this the Texan began to stride 
about the room, all the time pulling 
fiercely at his big mustache. Finally he 
stopped, and, bringing down his fist 
upon the table between us, he yelled: 

‘‘Then, by hell, I’ve got to get a 


lawyer !’” 
ek abe ee 
GENESIS OF THE WATERMELON 

It is customary to praise Christopher 
Columbus for many noble characteris- 
tics, to say nothing of his far-seeing in- 
telligence, but the south owes him a 
special debt of gratitude for the pre- 
science that led him to bring the water- 
melon to America when he first came. 
The first watermelon seeds were turned 
loose to hustle for themselves on San 
Salvador Island, and thence the hungry 
Spaniards took them to Florida. When 
once the succulent melon was started in 
America, it took care of itself in the 
struggle for existence. It was certainly 
doing a big business in Georgia before 
a certain Oglethorpe put in his appear- 
ance, 

The watermelon ‘is said to be the most 
ancient of all the edible vegetables in 
Asia, where it is supposed to have first 
originated. The melon was cultivated 
in France certainly as early as 1628, and 
was a favorite dish with the early 
Greeks and Romans. So much for its 
ancient history. Its present record is 
a brilliant example of what even a mel- 
on can do by steady attention to busi- 
ness.—Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 


IN CHAMPAGNE TINT 


Champagne metal is a novelty that 
comes as a great boon to fair ones de- 
sirous of accessories for wear with the 
various things in this lovely wine hue. 
Roughly speaking, it looks like silver 
brushed very lightly with gold of a deli- 
cate rosy hue, the design determining 
whether the silver or the gold shows 
most. The blending is rich and lovely 
and suggestive of its namesake wine. It 
is to be seen on a draped belt of gold 
tissue over white silk. The buckle is 
big and shapely, of fanciful shape at the 
back. Somewhat smaller are the clasps 
at the front. 

There are champagne shoes, too. Not 
shoes from which to. drink champagne 
(a peculiarity which has gotten more 
than one into trouble), but shoes made 
of kid in the champagne tint. These are 
delightful for wear with the various 
fabrics of the lovely champagne color. 

eh bb 

Mrs. Benham—“Do you think a Mor- 
mon who has ten wives can be really 
happy ?” 

Benham—“Well, he has ten chances 
to one.”—Town Topics. 

de oe oe 

“T wasn’t always in this condition,” 
said the ossified man in the dime muse- 
um. “How did it happen?” asked the 
obese lady. “A girl once gave me the 
marble heart, and it spread,” explained 
the hardened freak.—E-x. 

ae & a 

The Typewriter—“You told me you 

were going to raise my salary last week, 


” 


sir. 

The Boss—‘I know; and I did raise 
it. But I expect to have a very hard 
time to raise it this week.”—St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press. 


ak eb 
An old man was sitting in the street 
car; In the aisle near him stood a 


young woman. He made a movement 
to rise, as if to give her his seat. 

“Never mind, sir,” said the young 
woman, imperatively. “Just keep your 
seat.” 

She ‘smiled patronizingly on the old 
man, who stared and looked dazed. Af- 
ter two blocks more he again attempt- 
ed to rise. but the young woman pushed 
him back, explaining politely :“I’ve stood 
so long now, I don’t mind it. Please 
keep your seat.” 

“I say, young lady,” cried the old 
man in shrill irritation, “I want to git 
off! You’ve made me go half a mile past 
my street already.”—Detroit News. 





THEIR FAVORITE DISHES 

Queen Victoria is said to have given 
mutton the preference, in the line of 
meats; and was no-wise offended if of- 
fered “the cold shoulder.” 

Queen Elizabeth was very fond of 
roast goose. She was dining on this 
when the good news was brought her 
on Miccaelmas Day, that the Spanish 
fleet had been driven back. And ever 
since that fowl has been to the English 
feast of St. Michael what the turkey is 
to our Thanksgiving Day. 

Massenger enjoyed veal chops, bread- 
ed, with plenty of butter, and a glass of 
ale. 

Henry VIII. was extremely fond of 
beans, and imported a Dutch gardener 
to raise them, as in his day they were 
only used by the upper classes,—“a dish 


to set before the King.” 

Napoleon’s favorite dish was bean 
salad_—much cheaper in his time, but 
equally good. 

Louis Xi. was “extravagantly” fond 
of a dish made of the eggs of various 
birds, which cost one hundred dollars. 

George Eliot, while at Brookbank, 
used frequently to walk over to the farm 
where she purchased her vegetables, and 
chat with the farmer’s wife on garden- 
ing and butter making, who was some- 
what surprised at the great novelist’s 
conversation on such homely topics; and 
afterwards remarked: “It were wonder- 
ful, just wonderful, the sight o’ green 
peas that I send down to that gentle- 
man and lady every week.” This was 
the summer “Middle-march” was writ- 
ten. 

George Sand not only liked sauces, 
but excelled in making them. 

Lincoln, in the days when he did his 
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You're Bilious 


when your Skin is yellow, your 


taste brown, yourthoughts blue, 
your vision blurred, your stom- 
ach unsteady andthe don’ t-care- 
what-happens feeling pervades 
your whole being. That’s just 


when You need 
Heptol Splits 


the palatable, laxative mineral 
water. Itwilldispelalldisagree- 
able symptoms and change your 
drawn, sallow face into one of 
beaming gladness. 


15c.—Everywhere—1 5c. 
Family Case, 12 bottles, $1.75 


The best time totake it is before break- 
fast in the morning. 
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own marketing, often stopped at a cer- 
tain shop for his favorite—gingerbread. 
He used to say: “It swells up and makes 
me feel as if I had had something.” 
Stonewall Jackson delighted in  buck- 
in season and out of sea- 





wheat cakes 
son, 

Gluck was a hearty eater, preferring 
the pastry to any other part of the din- 
ner. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was fond of 
pie, especially that made of plums, 
which he called the fruit of paradise. 

Dr. Holmes, on the contrary, said of 
the peach: “When Nature has delivered 
it to us, in its perfection, we forget all 
the lesser fruits, and if not found by 
the River of Life, an earth-born spirit 
might be forgiven for missing it.” 

Charles Sumner’s private secretary 
tells of the statesman’s sweet tooth for 
chocolate creams. 

Andrew Jackson surrendered 
cream, at first taste, when Mrs. Alex- 
ander Hamilton introduced it into 
Washington; and swore his usual oath 
—“By the Eternal’ he would have it at 
the White House, and he did—at the 
next reception. 

Washington was noted for his fond- 
ness for hickory nuts, and the amount 
he could consume.—What to Eat. 


ak a 
WHY GOWNS ARE EXPENSIVE 


A recent lawsuit 
tween the president and vice-president 
of a smart dress-making establishment 
has called attention to a peculiar phase 
of the dressmaking trade—the system of 
long credits entailing a large outlay of 
capital. Successful 
found that “long credit” is not 
desirable, but essential to the financial 
prosperity of their While 
many in the dress-making business have 
no hesitancy in admitting their profit to 
be one hundred per cent, they show con- 
clusively that their expenses are so 
enormous that this one hundred per 
cent diminishes to fifty per cent and 
sometimes twenty-five per cent. A 
woman at the head of one of the smart 
establishments, says: “The wives of our 
milti-millionaires know absolutely noth- 
ing of the value of money, and never 
realize that the modiste who gowns 
them may need the money they owe to 
Were she to 
would 


to ice 


in the courts be- 


concerns have 


only 


business. 


pay her own bills with. 
present this fact to them she 
doubtless lost their custom and that of 
their set. The fiat would go forth: 
‘Do not go to So and So’s. ‘They can’t 
be any good and can’t have much of a 
trade, for they are always dunning for 
You needed their mon- 
make a 


their money.’ 
ey; you therefore could not 
smart gown, and they would go to some 
rival establishment, where they would 
be welcomed with open arms, and _ be- 
cause they had left the first modiste, the 
second would only too gladly give them 
unlimited credit. This is one of the 
reasons why long credit and good 
names are essential assets of a success- 
ful dressmaking business.” 
oe oe oe’ 

The teacher was explaining the hair 
appendages of the face. First came the 
eyebrows, then the lashes, next the little, 
soft hairs in the ears, and then, calling 
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LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
Me 
Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties. 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra Every Evening 


. 
. 
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ELEGANT ELECTRIC AND MASSAGE PARLORS 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES BY 


ELECTRICITY AND MASSAGE 
MANICURING, HAIR DRESSING AND CHIROPODY 


Private Sanitarium, 512 Washington Ave., 


Woman’s Department, under Supervision of 
Dr. . Harris. 





on Johnny (who, by the way, was inat- 
tentive), she asked: “Johnny, you may 
tell me what we sometimes find at the 
end of the nose?” 

“Boils,” promptly responded Johnny, 
and he wondered why all the children 
laughed.—L ippincott’s Magazine. 

abe ae 

A Chicago girl wrote the beauty de- 
partment of a local paper, and asked: 
“What is good for big feet?” Prompt- 
ly the reply appeared, “Big shoes.” The 
answer in funny and true. It would 
have been truer, however, to have an- 
swered “Swope’s shoes,” for Swope’s 
shoes are not only comfortable on big 
feet, but by reason of neatness in fin- 
ish make big feet look small. Swope’s 
shoes are good for all kinds of feet. 
They are the best shoes. ‘They are sold 
only at Swope’s, 311 North Broadway, 

ob ob ob 
COOKING A HAM 

There are twenty-three ways of cook- 
ing a ham, but probably the best way is 
to take a genuine Smithfield ham—the 
joint of a Virginia razorback fed on the 
rich mast of the Blue Ridge forests, 
fruit of the oak, chestnut, hickory, beech 
and chinkapin, with an occasional feast 
of corn, and boil it three or four hours 
in plain water. The juice makes a fine 
liquor, to which must be added, a short 
time before lifting the pot off the fire, 
a quart of fine sherry. Baking in the 
oven is optional. The Smithfield ham is 
very dry, ordinarily, and baking does 
not improve it. Eat it hot—every bit of 
it—as soon as it comes out of the liquor, 
Serve with it 
some boiled horseradish. Slice the root 
into very thin shavings and boil in a 


if you want perfection. 


saucepan. 

The genuine Smithfield ham is worth 
about twenty-seven cents a pound. There 
are many imitations, so be careful in 
buying. Like wine, the ham improves 
with age. Beef and mutton deteriorate. 
A man with too Smithfields in his cellar 
has a treasure. If they are twenty-five 
years old he has 100 treasures, each 
worth its weight in gold. The hogs are 
not only properly fed, but the meat is 
cured in the highest style of the art. 
The hams are smoked many months over 
a smothered fire of hickory chips, and 
the outside is nearly as black as a Hali- 
fax county negro. The flavor may be 
described as mutty. It is said there are 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Men’s Department, under Supervision of 
Carl Frisk, late of Hot Springs, Ark. 





other hams as good as the Smithfield,’ 
but not the genuine old-style Smithfield. 
ob ab a 
NURSING HIMSELF 


Mrs. A.—“You say brandy is a good 
remedy for colic, but I don’t agree with 
you.” 

Mrs. B.—What do you know about 
ite” : 

Mrs. A—“A great deal. Before I 
had brandy in the house my husband 
never had colic more than once or twice 
a year, but as soon as I kept a supply he 
had colic almost every day.”’—London 
Tit-Bits. , 

ake hs 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


de Qe oe 
AWAY FOR THE SUMMER 


The mountains, seaside or springs of 
California bring happiness 
body. The Yosemite 


for every- 
valley, the big 
trees, boating, fishing, golfing every day 
in the year, Most delightful climate in 
the world. The Union Pacific is the 
best line. Makes quickest time. Ticket 
office, 903 Olive street, St. Louis. 
eb & 

First Umbrella—“Are you for Protec. 
tion?” 

Second Umbrella—No; apparently, 
I’m for Free Trade.”—New York Sun. 








Widely imitated but never equalied 
THE GENUINE 


MURRAY & 
LANMAN’S 
FLORIDA WATER 


The Perfume of Perfumes. 
Refreshing, Delightful. 
Without exception the best Toilet Water 
in the world. 


Ask your druggist for MURRAY & LANMAN’S 
and see that you get it. , 
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BIG_REFRIGERATOR. 
hardwood refrig- 





saw $5.18 
Finest 


zinc lined har 
erator only $5.16, equal te mest 
$10.00 refrigerators. For our im- 
mense line of refrigerators and ice 
chests, the most improved styles, 
| rhe med capacity greatest ice save 
lescription of our perfect dry col 
4 air circulation, bindi: 
trial offer, etc., wri 


ROEBUCK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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THE IRISH SOLDIER’S DREAM 

A group of veterans were telling sto- 
ries at the Allyn House last evening, 
and one of the number related one about 
when his regiment was down in North- 
ern Virginia. He said: 

“We were sitting around the camp- 
fire one night, and for lack of any~ 
thing else to talk about we began to 
tell what we'd do if we had a lot of 
money. One soldier said if he had a 
pile of money he’d spend it all for to- 
bacco; another said he'd get out of the 
army and go to Europe, one said he'd 
buy a yacht, and everybody had some 
special object in view on which to lav- 
ish untold wealth. An Irishman in the 
party sat smoking his pipe and didn’t 
seem to have much to say about it. One 
of the boys asked him what he would 
do if he had a lot of wealth. 

“Welll, Oi'll tell yez phat Oi'd do 
moighty quick. Oi’d hire a substitute, 
and Oi’d go to New York, and Oi'd put 
up at the biggest hotel in the city. Oi'd 
order about three pounds of porterhouse 
steak, and Oi’d have it smothered wid 
a pound of batther, and Oi'd have the 
foinest feed of me loife. And _ thin, 
begorra, Oi’d buy a New York newspa- 
per, and go out in the hotel office, and 
sit down, and put me feet up on the 
winder, and look over me paper, and 
say, ‘Oi wonder why in hell the army 
don’t move.’ ”—Hartford Courant. 

oo ele oe 
TO COOL THE HOUSE 

Skeptical housewives may smile when 
told that liquid air and its products, 
oxygen and nitrogen, will ever be of 
economic value to them in cooling the 
house. There is every indication, how- 
ever, that within the next decade these 
commodities will be delivered at the 
door for cooling purposes, just as milk 
and groceries are delivered to-day, and 
at a minimum price. When this time 
arrives architects will plan for cooling 
pipes just as they do now for heating 
apparatus. 

Inventors have now perfected their 
systems, however, to the extent that 
they are building a plant which will 
manufacture every twenty-four hours 
liquid air which in cooling effect will 
be equivalent to 200 tons of ice. At 
first they purpose to interest large es- 
tablishments where the liquid air will 
be delivered to the housewife in insu- 
lated containers ready to attach to the 
pipes leading to the coil overhead. 

This coil, by the way, will be made 
as ornamental and_ inconspicuous as 
possible, and will cost no more than 
the heating pipes. As nitrogen is one 
of the most perfect preservatives known, 
it is predicted that when it becomes 
plentiful through the manufacture of 
liquid air it will be possible to do away 
with ice, so far as the kitchen refriger- 
ator is concerned.—Good Housekeeping. 

ce so Qe 

John Bright had a curious method of 
guarding against any failure of memory 
or language in his public speeches. 
When he had to deliver a speech of im- 
portance he wrote a sort of essay on 
the subject and tore it up. He then 
wrote another and treated it the same 
way, and finally a third. In this way 
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he considered that he had not only ex- 
hausted his own thoughts upon, the mat- 
ter in hand, but had gained such a com- 
mand over the which it 
could be expressed that he would never 
be at a loss for the right word. 
eh be 
KNEW THEY WOULDN'T FIT 


once 


language in 


A Mississippi congressman 
owned a handsome pair of light gray 
trousers which were much admired by 
his colored neighbors. Unfortunately, 
they became spotted. 

“Here, Charlie,” said the congressman 
to a negro servant who had long cov- 
eted them, “take these trousers and 
clean them.” 

Charlie took them 
two days of careful inactivity brought 
them back. 

“°Scuse me, boss,” he said, “but ’claih 
to gracious, seem like Ah cain’t git dat 


home, and after 


spot out no way.” 
“Did you brush it? 
“Yasseh.” 
“Serdb: it?” 
“Yasseh.” 
“Scour 107” 
“Yasseh. ‘Pear like Ah done ev'ry- 
thing, but Ah jes’ cain’t git it out no 
way.” 
“Well, did you try ammonia?” 
“No, seh! No. seh!” 
lie, with a delighted snicker. “Ah didn't 


” 


exclaimed Char- 


try ‘em on me yit, seh, but Ah knows 
dey’d fit!"—New Orleans Picayune. 
ee ce Qe 
HOW FRENCH COOK PEAS 


Green peas should be soaked in cold 
water for some time before shelling. 
They will need no washing afterwards. 
Some cooks boil the pods for a few 
minutes before putting the peas into 
the saucepan. The pods are then re- 
moved. ‘This is said to give a rich- 
ness of flavor. way of 
cooking peas is to place a few leaves 
of lettuce in the bottom of the sauce- 
pan, the peas being them 
with just enough water to cover. Cook 
fifteen minutes, or longer if necessary, 
remove the lettuce, drain and season 
with salt, pepper, butter and a little 
thick cream.—New York Evening Post. 

ak ak ab 

ONEJWAY OF GETTING EVEN 


President David Starr Jordan of Le- 
land-Stanford University, who was born 
in Gainesville, N. Y., tells a story of an 
who 


The French 


placed on 


energetic Gainesville character, 
was known as “Red Morgan.” 

“Red Morgan was one day hired to 
saw three and a half cords of wood at 
50 cents a day. ‘The farmer that hired 
Red was a long-headed skinflint. He 
said: 

“*Now, Red, you 
your own, so I'll rent you my saw for 
this job, and all I'll charge you will 
be 12 cents a cord. Is that all right?” 

“Oh, sure,’ said Red. ‘That’s all 
right, and thank ye for rentin’ the 
saw to me.’ 

‘So Red went to work and late in the 
Then 


have no saw. of 


afternoon he finished the job. 
he reported to the farmer for his pay. 

““Let me see,’ 
you 50 cents for the day’s work. You 


said the farmer, ‘I owe 


owe me for the rent of the saw (three 





BROADWAY AND LOCUST 


Have you seen the new creations 
in Dining Suits ? 


Quality so Different—style uncommon. 


Our assortment is very 
large and well shown. 


PRICES CUT on lot of Buffets, 
China Cabinets and Tables. 








twelves are 36, and the half of 12 is 6) 
you owe me 42 cents. Eight cents bal- 
ance. Well, Red, old fellow, there 
doesn’t seem to be much coming to you, 
does there?’ 

“Red studied the matter out in si- 
lence for awhile, frowning and mutter- 
ing to himself. Then his face cleared, 
and he said: 

““How onfortnit it is, farmer, that 
we didn’t hev half a cord more wood to 
saw, fur then we would ’a’ come out 
’”__Rochester Herald. 

ah ob ob 

“So,” sobbed  Illma 
“Ivan Ninespotski died in battle! Do 
you say he uttered my name as he was 
dying?” “Part of it,” replied the re- 
turned soldier; “part of  it.”’—Fort 
Worth Record. 


jest square. 


Vaselineovitch, 


ak oh ob 

A few days before Parliament rose 
for the Easter holidays. it is said that 
an influential constituent of a certain 
honorable member came up to town. 

“T say,” the constituent remarked con- 
fidentially, “I never see your name in 
The 
speech ?” 

“Certainly,” 
is a humorist in his way. 
Here is a full report of the speech of 
the Prime Minister, and at the end you 
will notice, in brackets, ‘Murmurs.’ 
Well, I was the man who murmured.” 


—Tit-Bits. 


Times. Don’t you ever make a 
replied the member, who 
“Look here. 


elle Qo of 


“Your sister is a long time coming 
down,” said the young man in the par- 
lor. “Perhaps she has made up het 
mind not to see me.” 

“Oh, it ain’t that,’ replied her small 
brother, 


HAD MET MRS. MURPHY 

Childish precocity is not confined 
within any definite area of thought. A 
young miss of 5 had recently visited 
the Central Park zoo under the guard- 
ianship of mamma, and was greatly in- 
terested in the hippopotamus family, 
which was disporting in the open air 
water trough for the first time this year, 
The female representative of the spe- 
cies is known both to the keepers and 
the public as Mrs. Murphy. 

A few evenings later mamma enter- 
tained a visitor, Murphy by name, and 
little Elsie, on entering the parlor, was 
introduced. 

“I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Murphy,” 
she said with ingenuous grace. “I saw 
your wife in the park the other day. 
She’s awfully fat.” 

Mr. Murphy expressed his pleasure 
with difficulty—New York Times. 

ak hb bh 

A Harvard professor, dining at the 
Parker House, ordered a bottle of hock, 
saying: “Here, waiter, bring me a bot- 
tle of hock—hic, hoc!” The 
waiter, who had been to college, smiled, 
but never stirred. “What are you stand- 
exclaimed the profes- 
sor. “Didn't I hock ?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied the waiter. “You 
ordered it, but afterward declined it.”— 
The Classical Review. 

bakes 

A gentleman complimented a lady on 
her improved appearance. “You are 
guilty of flattery,” said the lady. 

“Not so,” replied the gentleman, “for 
I yow you‘are as plump as a partridge!” 

“At first,’ said the lady, “I thought 
you guilty of flattery only, but now I 
find you are actually making game of 


haec, 


ing there for?” 


order some 


“She’s making up her face.” me.”—London Tit-Bits. 








RACING 


ST. LOUIS 
FAIR ASSOCIATION, 


Vandeventer and Natural Bridge Road. 
BEGINNING JUNE !!. 


SIX HIGH-CLASS 
RACES DAILY 





ADMISSION— 


Including Grand Stand $1.00 


..RACES.. 
Union Jockey Club 


JOSEPH DUFFY, President 
P. J. CARMODY, General Manager 
RALPH TOZER, Secretary 


Union Ave and Natural Bridge Rd 


Races commence at 2:30 daily, 
rain or shine. 


SIX RACES EACH DAY 


Finest Steeplechase course in the world. 
Suburban Line direct to grand stand 


Admission $1; Paddock 50c Extra. 


Twelve minutes from World’s Fair Grounds 


OPEN BOOKING 








Every Friday Ladies’ Day 


RACES RACES 
ms" HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL 
THIS WEEK. 
POLICE RELIEF ASSOCIATION BENEFIT. 


Holiday Bill: 


THE FOUR MADCAPS 


Singers and Whirlwind Dancers. Late of 
Hammerstein's. 
HOLLOWAY TRIO, 
Great English Equilibrists. 
SNYDER AND BUCKLEY, 
German Musical Comedians. 


JULIAN ROSE, 
Hebrew Impersonator. 


10O—HADJ] TAHAR’S ARABS—!0 
Tumblers. 


JACK GARDNER, 
Clever Black-Face Comedian. 


Admission to Hopkins’ Pavilion, 10 cents. 
Reserved Seats, 25 cents and 50 cents. 


The World’s Fair Illumination 
SEE from the AIRSHIP. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 

















THIS WEEK, NE XT WEEK, 
THE CITY 
EARLY CLUB 
BIRDS. COMPANY 
HER GUESS 


“What is that thing the umpire wears 
on his chest?” asked young Mrs. Tor- 
kins, who is slightly near-sighted. 

“That,” answered her husband, “is a 
shield to protect him from the ball.” 

“Is it? I thought maybe it was a 
medal for bravery.”"—Washington Star. 












INSANITY AND DIVORCE 
The principle in law that insanity is 
not a sound or natural ground for di- 
vorce was set forth, the other day, by 


Superior Judge M. T. Allen, of Los 
Angeles, in refusing to grant a decree 
to Mattie A. Kentring. The woman 


represented. and was corroborated by 
her mother, that her husband, Frank 
Kentring, was a victim of periodic in- 
sanity; that she often feared for her 
life in his presence; that he frequently 
that 
he drove her 


threatened suicide; in one of his 


fits of aberration from 
their home. In denying the divorce, 
Judge Allen said: “Insanity on the part 
of either husband or wife is no ground 
for divorce. Persons who are under 
the marital obligations, if one or the 
other lose his or her mind, are in just- 
ness bound each to the other more close- 
ly. Insane persons are not responsi- 
ble. On this theory they are immune 
from punishment for criminal acts, and 
I see no good reason why they should 
be held accountable under a condition 
which of its own nature tends to abro- 
gate the marital contract. There is 
no condition in life under which the un- 
fortunate partner should receive great- 


er attention or more loving care and 


kindness than under the burden of a 
disordered mind. The decree is de- 
nied.” 

ee Qo oe 


A GOOD SAMARITAN 


A Southern writer tells this story of 
a negro preacher’s version of the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan: 
was a traveler on a lonely road,” said 
upon by 


“There 


the preacher, “who was set 
thieves, robbed, and left wounded and 
helpless by the As lay 
there various persons passed him, but 


Presently, 


wayside. he 
none offered to assist him. 
however, a poor Samaritan came by, 
and taking pity on the wounded man’s 
plight, helped him on his mule and took 
him to an inn, where he ordered food 
and drink and for the man, 
directing the innkeeper to send the bill 
to him. And dis am a true story, breth- 
’ren,” concluded the preacher; “for de 


raiment 


inn am standin’ dere yet, an’ in de do’- 
way am standin’ de skeleton ob de inn- 
keeper, waitin’ fer de Good Samaritan 
to come back an’ pay de bill.” —Harper’s 
Weekly. 
ee he ae 

When James Gordon Bennett’s yacht 
arrived from Europe the other day, the 
aboard were aston- 
“What in the 
world does Mr. Bennett have cows on 
his yacht for?” a visitor inquired. “He 
does not like condensed milk,” replied 
“so he carries his 


persons who went 


ished to see two cows. 


one of the officers, 
milk supply with him when he goes to 
sea. When he reaches port the cows 
are taken ashore and put out to grass. 
When we sail we carry enough fodder 
to supply the cows for a long voyage. 
The cows are of the finest grade and 


give an abundance of milk.” 


ek Ys db 
“Ts your son's collegiate education of 
any practical value?” “Oh, yes. It’s 
cured his mother of bragging about 


him.” —Judge. 
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BOER WAR 


National South African Exhibit 


NOT 
ON 
THE 
PIKE 


South of Ferris Wheel 
East of Agriculture Building 
Near Temple of Fraternity 
Special Intramural] Stations 


Take Market Street Car 


300 British Veterans 


100 Artillery 


50 Boer Women and Children 
100 South African Natives 


THE FEATURE OF THE FAIR, 


Reproduction of Famous Battle Scenes daily at 3:30 and 8:30 P. M. Saturdays and Holi- 


5 
| 50 Gordon Highlanders 


days, 2:30, 4:30 and 8:30 P. M. 


j 
s 
GENERAL PIET CRONJE and GENERAL BEN VILJOEN | 


Admission, with seating accommodations, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
Children under 12 admitted to grand stand for 25c. 


Diinitnessntes onstibiiincniisaencanmibinekaumbioin nin a 





JAI=FALAI. 


DeBALIVIERE AVE. 
SPANISH NATIONAL BALL GAME 
EVERY EVENING AT 8:30. 
Sunday Matinee at 3—Matches and Quinielas Daily. 


THIS BUILDING IS UNDER ROOF AND GAMES 
WILL BE PLAYED, RAIN OR SHINE. 








FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 





& ANNUAL BENEFIT 


St. Louis Police 
Relief Association 


Week Commencing Sunday Matinee, June 26, 1904. 


ENTERTAINMENT FURNISHED BY THE 
HOPKINS AMUSEMENT COMPANY. 











..ODEON THEATER.. 


KIRALFY’S 
Louisiana Purchase Spectacle 





Two Thousand Years Ago 


Scenes and Groups from Palestine 
The Life of CHRIST in 16 Groups 
NOW OPEN 


‘North-west Corner Grand and Laclede Aves. 
Cc SHOW 


ONTINOUS 
Sundays from 9a. m. to10 p. m. 
Week days from 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Admission 25 cents. Children 15 cents. 


DELMAR GARDEN 


LOUISIANA 


FIFTH WEEK. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR EXTRAVAGANZA. 


Up-to-Date Show by High Priced Singers and 
Comedians. 


Handsome Girls, Gorgeous Gowns, Catchy Music. 


Seats at Bollman’s 


PRICES = + = = = { NIGHT—25c to $1.50 


( MATINEE—2Sc to $1 


FREE—Admission to 40-Acre Garden, 20,000 
Electric Lights. Daily Band Concerts, 10,000 
Chairs in Ground. 


OPEN AIR RESTAURANT ‘APP pices, 
50-AMUSEMENT FEATURES-—50 
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THE SEVENTH SARDINE 
Being a Hitherto Unpublished Adventure 
of Yalelock Chromes, Esq. 

BY HENRY G, DODGE 


Chairman of the Editorial Board of the Yale 
Record. 


CHAPTER I. 
I found Chromes lying curled 
the stove as I entered. 
“Pardon the bizarrerie of my 
tion, my dear Swats’em,” he said, as he 
descended to greet me, “but I find that 


up on 


posi- 


. gentle heat is a great aid to deduction, 


and I am on a_ case—Ah, Swats-em, 
what a case! Never since ’96, the year 
that I captured the Strabismic Green- 
grocer and exposed the Pickle Fraud, 


have my powers been so sorely tested. 


But why are you here? Your train 
leaves—” 
“Heavens, man!” I cried, aghast, 


“how do you know that I was on my 
way to the train?” 

Yalelock smiled. “My dear boy, that 
trunk on your shoulder tells me that you 
are either going traveling or riding on 
the cars, and, besides, you have on a 
clean collar, and ‘tis only Friday.” 

“Ah, but tell me where I am go- 
ing?” I asked, dazed by his marvelous 
powers. 

“Why,” he returned, quizzically, “you 
have been married this evening and you 
and your bride are going to the lakes 
for a fishing trip. The first point I gath- 
ered from the white ribbon bow about 
your traveling cap, and, as for the sec- 
ond, what are you doing with that rod 
and creel in your hip pocket?” 

I started, involuntarily, dropping the 
trunk in my admiration. “My dear fel- 


low, you are truly wonderful,” I stam- 
mered. 
“Nonsense,” said Chromes, quickly. 


“But come, I need you to-night. There 
is hard work ahead and you must stay 
by me.” 

_My heart leaped at the prospect of a 
case with Chromes, and throwing off 
my coat and sang froid, I settled into an 
arm chair. My friend dropped on the 
floor beside me, and tossing the khiva 
carpet over his back to keep warm, took 
a letter from his pocket. “Swats’em,” 
he said, with a Turkish (sh)rug of his 
shoulders, “littlke would you think that 
this could have endangered a man’s life, 
yet such is the case Look—” and 
opening the envelope he drew out—a 
sardine! 

I shrank back 
Yalelock calmly continued. 

“A few moments before you came in 
I received a visit from Lord Blitherscut. 
You remember meeting him, Swats-’em, 
when we were on the case of the 
Speckled Bandanna. It seems that a 
week before his brother had received a 
similar missive ,and the next day his 
trunkless body was found, head down- 
ward, in the umbrella-stand in the front 
hall. Since then his wife, two sons, 
the coachman and his ravorite riding 
horse, ‘Dobbin,’ have all been the re- 
cipients of these terrible epistles, and 
in every case their bodies have been 
found in the same spot, mutilated in the 
Unless I can in- 


horror-stricken, but 


same horrible way. 


vent some clue, either Lord Blithers- 
cut’s ~-body or mine will be found -to- 
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morrow in the umbrella-stand at Scut- 
ley Manor.” 

Yalelock ceased and sat gazing hope- 
Suddenly he 


lessly at the sardine. 
sprang to his feet. 

“Look!” he cried, and pointed to a 
small card, which we had overlooked, 
tied to the sardine’s tail. He carried 
his prize to the table, and there, in the 
glare from the radium (he always kept 
an ounce handy for lighting purposes) 
he read from the card the one word: 
“Puzooni !” 

Instinctively he paled. 

“I know that man!” he hissed. “He 
keeps a grocery store down by the riv- 
er. We will bag him to-night. Swats- 
‘em, you and I. I shall disguise my- 
self—let me see,—ah, as a banana! He 
will never suspect.” 

Chromes turned to the cellaret and 
was deftly flavoring his favorite lauda- 
num cocktail with a sprinkle of muriatic 
acid and the squeezing of an opium cher- 
ry when a shot rang out and the glass 
was:shivered in his hand. “Ah!” he 
remarked, naively, removing an olive 
which had imbedded itself in his cheek, 
and gazing out with the air of a con- 
“that shot was fired from a 

Puzooni is watching us. Let 


noisseur, 

Martini. 

us go.” 
CHAPTER II. 

Chromes and I slid softly down the 
banisters and out through the street 
door, where his two velocipedes awaited 
us. We mounted and pedalled swiftly 
into the darkness, my friend enjoining 
absolute silence upon me, and keeping 
himself a sharp lookout for Puzooni or 
any of his accomplices who might be 
dogging our footsteps. 

For seven miles we sped on, side by 
side, when, on a sudden, Chromes rang 
his bell violently as a signal for me to 
keep quiet. I looked ahead and there 
in the glare of a street lamp I saw a 
muffled figure crouching behind _ the 
curb not six feet in front of us. In- 
stantly we stopped and consulted. The 
man was not yet aware of our presence. 
With a finger to his lips, Chromes took 


from his pocket his portable telephone, 


attached it to his handlebars, and rang 
up Scotland Yard. 

I waited, my forehead bathed in per- 
spiration and every nerve in my body 
quivering with terror. Everything de- 
pended on our getting Scotland Yard. 
What if the wireless should be down! 
The very thought of it froze the blood 
in my veins. 

After what seemed centuries of wait- 
ing, Yalelock turned to me, the receiver 
still to his ear, and said, fighting back 
his emotion, “Swats’em, have you a 
nickel ?” 

The horror of it all came over me in 
a second. “Ye Gods! I have no mon- 
ey!” I cried, brokenly. 

Chromes hung up the receiver and 
his face went white. He sat for a mo- 
ment as if turned to stone, his head 
sunk upon his breast, when, without a 
moment’s warning, he sprang from his 
velocipede. 

“The last resort!” he cried, and van- 
ished into the darkness. 

Hardly had I recovered from my 
surprise when, happening to look down, 
I saw on the pavement between the 
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This new edition of Homeward: Songs 
by the way is based upon the belief that 
Mr. Russell has at last come in a meas- 
urable degree to his own. It is a fact 
that a very large proportion of his 
choicest lyrics are enshrined in this 
earliest volume. 

It is now put forth in 10-point old-style 
Roman type with original symbolic de- 
vice in red on title-page, repeated after 
colophon, and in such beautifully pro- 
portioned small quarto format cannot 
fail of attracting all who are interested in 
the finer lyrical results of the Celtic 
revival. 


Of the same sombre genre as The City 
of Dreadful Night, by another unhappy 
man of genius, The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol stands for all time as the latest 
and greatest of Wilde’s imaginary work. 

In The Lyric Garland Series this poem 
receives a dignified typographical treat- 
ment which its sinister beauty demands. 


Issued uniform with our other volumes 
in the Vest Pocket Series, Stevenson’s 
charming discourse on love, marriage, 
and the conduct oflife, will ungestionably 
appeal to his admirers the world over. 
It is a book peculiarly. adapted to read- 
ing. whatever one’s mood or wherever 
one happens to be—whether at home or 
on vacation—in health or the search 
for it! 
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crouching figure and myself—a banana! 
An exclamation of admiration escaped 
me, but the next moment it froze to a 
groan on my lips, for the man had seen 
me and was advancing, knife in hand, 
in my direction. 

On he came, his black eyes snapping 
with hatred, while I sat rooted to -my 
saddle. Suddenly he threw his arms 
wildly into the air and fell to the ground 
with a shriek. He had slipped on the 
banana peel! There was a short strug- 
gle, but before I could dismount and 
reach the spot, all was over. The cul- 
prit lay upon the ground, his hands 
manacled and his feet tied. Yalelock, in 
his shirt sleeves, stood over him, his 
pale, handsome face illumined by the 
soft lamplight, and in his hand he 
clutched—a box of sardines. 

“Puzooni!” I cried instantly. 

“The same,” Yalelock returned, calm- 
ly lighting one of his “El Fumo” cig- 
arettes. “That was a happy thought of 
mine, to slip off my coat. Anything good 
at the theaters to-night, Swats’em? 
We're in time for the last act.” 

ak a ee 

It is said of the Rev. I. K. Funk, 
whose book on spiritualism has made 
such a sensation, that even as a child 
he had a peculiarly subtle and discern- 
ing mind. One day, at Sunday-school, 
a clergyman put a number of questions 
to him, and finally said: “What com- 
mandment, my lad, did Adam _ break 
when he ate the apple?” “If you please, 
sir,” was the reply; “there weren’t any 
commandments at that time.” 

ole ae ee 

“That fellow-townsman of yours. 
remarked the New Yorker, ‘hasn’t much 
idea of table manners.” “No,” replied 
the Chicagoan, “I noticed that. Why, 
the other day I seen him use the same 
knife for his pie that he’d used to eat 
his peas with.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Bp oe oe 

“Old maid insurance” is carried out in 
Denmark. Women who think they may 
become old maids pay so much a year, 
and at 40 receive pensions for life. If 
they marry before 40, what they have 
paid in premiums goes to swell the 
amount available for the benefit of their 
less fortunate sisters. 

cde oe oe 

“Can’t you wait a year before mar- 
rying my daughter?” “I can, but my 

creditors can’t.”—Life. 
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The modern, safe, scientific and 


peerless preparation for absolute- 
ly and permanently removing 
dirt, grease, spots, or other for- 
eign substances from 
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Itis quick, certain and sure in 
its action and always harmless. 
PERSPIRATION STAINS 
are removed from every fabric, 
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deep the stain. 
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- structor of the young: 
‘ sure they are all middle-of-the-tree lem- 


ROOSEVELT CAMPAIGN SONGS 
(Wrote sarcastic.) 
“With the trusts 
We'll wipe the floor; 
We are out 
For good red gore. 
Each of us 
Has fifteen boys; 
We are full 
Of fight and noise. 
Knock ’em, sock ’em, eat ’em up, roar, 
Four years more of Theodore!” 
ab 
“Wall Street, we’ve got you beat! 
Pull down your vest; 
Take your ‘med’! 
We’re the West 
And we're for Ted!” 


ob 


“Hot stuff! Strip to the buff! 
Bang, belt, punch, welt, 
Buck the line for Roosevelt !’” 


ob 


“He can ride 
And he can fight. 
Do jiu-jitsu 
‘Out of sight!” 
He can sprint 
And he can spar— 
Our nation‘s Noblest, 
Teddy R!” 


“He sounds to the Trusts the People’s 
Alarum, 

For he is the boy that is able to scare 
"um. 

’Tis he tells the South American nations 

That they must be good or we shall lose 
patience.” a 


“Who charged madly up San Juan 

When there was something bloody 
doin’? 

Who rode madly up Kettle Hill 

When there was Spanish blood to 
spill ? 

Who, wherever there was a hill, 

Galloped fiercely for to® kill? 

You can bet your boots and pelt 

That his name was Roosevelt!” 

New York Sun. 

HOW TO BUY LEMONS 


Thgq unsophisticated young married 
woman, who has not been tutored in 
the arts and secrets of housekeeping, 
is not, it appears, always as innocent 
and ignorant as the writer of comic 
matter for the newspapers would have 
us believe. A West Philadelphia pro- 
duce dealer says he was recently patron- 
ized by one of these woman who know 
some things in the business of market- 
ing of which he himself was ignorant. 
“She had ordered a dozen lemons,” said 
the dealer, “and I was getting them into 
the bag two at a clip, taking them as 
they came, when she stopped me by 
saying: . ‘Oh, please, I want only the 
middle-of-the-tree lemons.’ This was 
a new one on me, and I said so. She 
took the bag, and, saying she would 
show me, emptied it into the box. Then 
she picked out the largest, freshest, 
juiciest lemons in the pile, and when she 
had a dozen said, with an air of an in- 
‘There! I’m 
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Your time against 
mine—may mean 
much for both of us 





The base of the architecture of Advertising, the 
element that is necessary to prevent decay and crumb- 
ling in the entire structure of Publicity, is the Plan upon 
which advertisements, after being properly equipped 
with convincing arguments and strong designs, are 
sent out into the commercial world. 

Getting up the ad in the most effective form is but 
one of the important parts. 

The vital feature of my business is the outlining 
and executing in every detail of Advertising Campaigns. 
I have at my disposal exact information as to the cir- 
culation, class of subscribers and influence among 
readers of all local and foreign publications. I have on 
record the results obtained by advertisers of all classes 
in the different forms of advertising they have employed. 
Consequently— ; 

I am able to advise any business man upon any 
advertising venture. I can at times save thousands of 
dollars for my clients by warning them against an 
injudicious appropriation; or be of equal financial serv- 
ice by showing them opportunities to use methods that 
bring results tenfold greater than others which appar- 
ently seem of equal value. In all cases I can tell a 
merchant or manufacturer how he can use his appro- 
priation to the greatest advantage. 

I have a special method of business-getting that 
has proven profitable to hundreds of merchants and 
manufacturers from San Francisco to New York and 
back again. It costs you nothing to find out what I 
have done for others—the same amount to learn what I 
can do for you. 





Harry A. Rodgers, Advertect 
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DESIGNING, ENGRAVING, AND PRINTING 
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ons. You 


know how by examining the end where 
the stem was. See?’ I was too taken 
back to say a_ word,”—Philadelphia 


Press. 


can always tell when you 
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THE STOCK MARKET 

The past week’s stock market, while 
steady and with a falteringly upward 
tendency, was again chiefly professional, 
and not particularly interesting. The 
small advances scored by various issues 
were thoroughly manipulative, and evi- 
dently had semi-annual dividend and in- 
terest disbursements for their _ basis. 
Trading was on a_ relatively larger 
scale, daily transactions averaging about 
two hundred thousand shares, but com- 
misison house business played but an 
insignificant part in the total. How- 
ever, for the time being, the bulls de- 
clare themselves fairly satisfied with 
proceedings. They are building some 
fine air castles on the enlarging invest- 
ment demand as evidenced latterly in 
the bond department. 

If it were not for the approach of mid- 
summer and some general industrial 
considerations, the Wall street market 
would doubtless respond handsomely to 
bullish manipulation. Money is tem- 
porarily in abundance, crops are in 
promising condition, and the feeling is 
strong in some light-hearted quarters 
that stocks have discounted a host of 
adverse factors. While industrial con- 
ditions are less encouraging, it cannot 
be said that anything like a serious de- 
pression is in sight or considered prob- 
able. At the same time. money con- 
tinues to accumulate, though at a some- 
what diminishing ratio. The larger 
the accumulation, the more marked 
should grow investment demand. Mon- 
eyed people do not care to keep their 
funds idle. Capital is constantly seek- 
ing channels for profitable employment. 
Bank deposits are not decreasing. On 
the contrary, they are steadily expand- 
ing. What should this augur but a grat- 
ifying revival in investment markets be- 
fore the lapse of a great while? 

Politics seems to have but slight ef- 
fect on general conditions. Little at- 
tention is paid to the oncoming con- 
test. Wall street has, apparently, set- 
tled down to the belief that the re-elec- 
tion of President Roosevelt is a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Democratic par- 
ty may be expected to make a virulent 
attack upon the protective — tariff, but 
this renewal of the fiscal agitation is 
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most unlikely to have a disturbing influ 
Thus it would be a 
con- 


ence on business. 
foolish borrowing of trouble to 
sider the approaching Presidential can- 
vass a grave menace to security mar- 
kets, or, for that matter, any other im- 
portant line of the country’s business. 
The slightly reactionary tendency in 
market values towards the close of last 
week was due altogether to profit-taking 
and the chilling influence of the remis- 
sion of interest payments on the Wa- 
bash “A” debenture 6s. In London 
the Wabash incident seemed to have an 
equally depressing effect on values. Eng- 
lish investors are still as supersensitive 
to developments of this sort as they 
used to be of yore. To their mind, ,the 
passing of interest and dividend pay- 
ments invariably signalizes the advent 
of bad times. Considering the sorrow- 
ful experience they had to go through 
in American issues ten years ago, they 
cannot be criticised for their nervous- 
ness displayed on the Wabash report. 
In view of the retroceding tendency 
in railroad earnings, the Wabash di- 
rectorate doubtless did the right thing 
in stopping interest on the debenture 
bonds, the total amount outstanding of 
which is less than $4,000,000. Other 
railroad companies would do wisely by 
following the example set them by the 
A policy that, in ex- 
favors the retention 


Gould system. 
isting conditions, 
of surplus money rather than the pay- 
ing out thereof to holders of shares and 
bonds who have no fixed legal right to 
a distribution of funds, is decidedly 
more to be recommended than one 
which insists upon borrowing millions 
of dollars on far from advantageous 
terms. There are several prominent 
lines which would strengthen themselves 
materially if they lopped off dividend 
payments altogether. To increase fixed 
charges while paying dividends is not 
exactly conservative management. 

The sharp fluctuations in Metropoli- 
tan Street Railway issues lately on the 
publication of poor earnings, caused a 
deal of comment and conjecture. Some 
pretty heavy selling orders were re- 
ported executed in this not very repu- 
table specialty. Its pronounced weak- 
ness at times contrasted strangely with 
the firmness shown by Manhattan. It 
would’ seem that the last-named is 
growing in favor with investors, ow- 
ing to its recent enormous gains in 
revenues. The Manhattan is _ fully 
justifying the predictions made by Mr. 
George Gould when the change to elec- 
tric motive power was first decided up- 
on some years ago. It is said that 
many of the shareholders are now. vig- 
orously — kicking 
they did not insist upon a higher rate 


themselves because 
of dividend under the leasing contract. 
At the present rate of earnings, the com- 
pany could readily allow a considera- 
bly higher dividend on the shares than 
the one it is paying. 

Last Saturday’s bank 
showed the striking increase in loans .of 
mofe than $17,000,000. This was, 
less, caused by financial arrangements 


statement 
doubt- 


incidental to the end of the half year 
period. While there was some eager 
discussion of this resumption of loan 


inflation, no one appeared to be in a 
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state of real anxiety. For the present, 
the money market does not figure very 
largely in Wall  street’s imagination. 
There’s plenty of money on hand, and 
still pouring in. So why should one 
worry over enormous loans? Superfi- 
cially regarded, this nonchalant, com- 
placent attitude of the professional ele- 
ment seems justified. . But this idyllic 
beatitude of mind may be rudely dis- 
turbed before we are many months old- 
er. Sterling exchange is still uncom- 
fortably close to the gold-exporting 
point. London may develop into an 
urgent bidder for our precious metal 
before the arrival of the pleasant days 
of fall. 

Previous advice must be repeated: If 
you can afford to keep out of specula- 
Signs of a bull market are 
still lacking. Beware of being bam- 
boozled by spasmodic advances. Lots 
of things may happen between now and 
September to spoil present cheerful 
plans and prophecies in a manner not at 
all palatable. The situation is such 
as to warrant the thought of sudden 
transformations. For a certain class 
of speculators—the existing position 
must be irresistibly tempting. But that 
class is very small, and in no way in- 
fluential. I reiterate my advice: If 
you have other means of making money, 
don’t fool with the buzz saw in Wall 
street for a while. 


bh 


tion, do so. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 
Locally, things speculative continue 
uninteresting. Trading in the past week 


was on a small scale, and price changes 
were but few. There’s no incentive to 


active business at this time. Neither 
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buyer nor seller appears at all anxious 
to exert himself. The bulls still show a 
stiff front, but cannot make much of a 
demonstration because the public will 
not back them up with a plenteousness 
of orders. 

St. Louis Transit is selling in small 
lots at 13% and 134%. United Railways 
preferred is quoted at 57% bid, 57% 
asked, ex dividend. The 4 per cent. 
bonds are quiet, with sales at 817%. For 
Compton Heights 6s 110% is bid,, 11: 
asked. 

St. Louis Cotton Compress trust cer- 
tificates are offering at 32. Kinloch Tel- 
ephone 6s are in better demand. The 
last bid for them was 106%. Central 
Coal & Coke common is offering at 6114, 
the preferred at 72%. Granite-Bimetal- 
lic rose to 50% on comparatively few 
sales. The rise appears utterly artificial. 

There was little activity in the bank 
and trust company department in the 
last few days. Commonwealth remains 
firm, with 27234 bid, 273 asked. 
Bank of Commerce 282 is bid, for Me- 
chanics 268, for International 208. For 
Lincoln Trust 190% is bid, with none 
offering. Mercantile is higher, offerings 
making at 340. 


For 


Banking business continues active. 
There is a better demand from country 
customers. Sterling exchange is firm 
at $4.8734. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


a 


Old Reader—Think you will make a 
serious mistake by investing in Distilling 
6’s. True, they are cheap at present 
prices, but hardly worth more. Would 
rather have United States Steel 5s if I 
wanted to buy anything at all of a thor- 
oughly speculative character. 

S. S. F., Milan, Mo.—Drop you Wa- 
bash common at first opportunity. Gen- 
eral Electric should go lower. Would 
not care to increase holdings of Atchi- 
son common. 

B. N., Madison, Wis.—Would advise 
holding New York Central 3%s. Ap- 
preciation likely. Would take profits 
on Union Pacific common. 

J. J. R—Consider Missouri Ed‘son 
5s fair investment. Would buy therm 
rather than Brewing 6s. Bank stock 
mentioned should be held. 


ee Qo ee 


A London city missionary who worked 
in the slums of a certain district and was 
well known to the thieves that swarmed 
there began his service one day with 
“T think I know which of 
’s gold watch yester- 


the words: 





you stole Mr. 
day, and I shall be glad if you will send 
it back to me before noon to-morrow.” 
He made no threat, and, indeed, spoke 


very genially. The next day he received 
eight gold watches! 
abe ee 


“What are you forever kicking for a 
raise in salary for?” asked the first 
clerk. “You're getting a good salary, 
ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied the other. 

“Well, ain’t you satisfied?” 

“Sure, but I don’t want the boss to 
know it or he might cut me down.”— 
Catholic Standard. 
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THE ART OF BLUFFING 

Edouard Rod, the French litterateur, 
who lectured in this country a few 
years ago under the auspices of the Al- 
liance Francaise, has been examining 
the art of bluffing, and the results of 
his investigation he lately printed in 
the Figaro of Paris. 

The word (bluff), he says, is as new 
as the America that has given it to us. 
The thing is as old as the world. It 
was already a part of the outfit of the 
artificial Odysseus, and helped, perhaps, 
the fame for cleverness he received 
from his compatriots. Although ex- 
perience has given abundant evidence 
that bluffing can attain nothing of itself, 
we persist in promising marvels of it. 
Such are men and the sons of men. 
From century to century, from genera- 
tion to generation, they repeat the same 
errors. Collectively and individually 
they never cease committing the same 
faults. 

One has only to open his eyes to see 
examples of “the bluff.” One has only 
to look a little further to recognize that 
these examples show the same _ineffi- 
cacy. Here are some. 

Two countries are at war. The first 
care of the belligerents is to make the 
world believe that they carry victory in 
the folds of their flags; that they are 
killing a large number of the soldiers 
of their victorious adversaries; and, 
though defeated, are losing only a very 
few of their own; that their wounded 
are cured miraculously; that their re- 
treats are never anything but. manceu- 
vres; and so on. But defeats are de- 
feats. When one retreats he does not 
advance; and, despite the statistics, the 
dead are dead, and the false news, be 
it officially stamped a hundred _ times, 
cannot stop the logic of events. 

Two parties are fighting, and at each 
election they pour forth the song of 
victory. The hostile papers agree in 
one thing—their cheerful exuberance. 
The beaten candidates endeavor to wear 
beatific countenances as a sign of their 
gladness over the results which, if they 
have hurt their pride, still console them 
in their impartiality—and every one 
knows what place this virtue holds in 
their romantic souls. If some naive 
person should advise them to confess 
defeat they would look at him as a 
traitor and make him responsible for 
the misfortune of the party. But in 
these battles, as in others, there are 
victors and vanquished. It is vain for 
the latter to play triumphal marches. 
They will soon be put where they be- 
long by being invalided. 

Mr. Soandso writes a book or a play 
which does not succeed. No matter. 
The author, the manager, the editor, 
and all his friends assert that the book 
has been taken by all the libraries and 
the theater is sold out a week in ad- 
vance. If they were content with say- 
ing that the public or the critics were 
deceived, that the play. or the book was 
a masterpiece (because it could not be 
less), but an unappreciated masterpiece, 
their candor would pass for stupidity 
and they would be classed among those 
deceitful people whom one cannot scorn 


too much and must ever avoid. How- 
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ever, despite the manufactured enthu- 
siasm, the theater is empty, the piles 
of unsold books are covered with dust 
in the rear of the book-shops. So 
powerful is truth that it triumphs over 
the sheep-like public. Panurge may 
cry that the first sheep has jumped; but 
if the first does not jump, the rest of 
the flock does not follow. 

A financial organization launches a 
scheme. By means of a prospectus, of 
calculations issued as certain and of 
figures which must be true because they 
are seen in black and white, the public 
is persuaded that the scheme is magni- 
ficent. Straightway the stocks soar up 
joyously. And there will be some rea- 
son for saying that the bluff has been 
successful since its sole end was to push 
up the prices. But if it has made the 
money of one flow into the pockets of 
another, it has not brought the prom- 
ised gold into the veins of some mine 
with a wonderful name, nor has it 
transformed into profits the real losses 
hidden in the balances. In the end, 
the moment comes when the equilibrium 
is re-established and it is necessary to 
distinguish, if I dare put it so, the 
bladders from the lanterns and, once 
more, that which came in by the fife 
goes out by the drum. 

Shall I invoke certain marriages, the 
story of which is common property? 
They exaggerate the dowry of the girl, 
they amplify the situation of the youth. 
One is marrying to settle down or to 
establish himself; the other because an 
acceptable husband is not easy to find 
at short notice. The Ingenious con- 
spiracy of parents, friends, and even 
relatives envelopes them with a cloud 
of tenderness. ‘They adore each oth 
er.” None the less neither has love nor 
money and the poor wretches, on-:e 
married, have only smceke—waich some- 
times: smothers them. 


Thus in little things and big, in the 
quarrels of state, the noise of which 
deafens the world, and in the miserable 
little differences of people, in the huge 
enterprizes which move millions and 
the petty speculations of petty specu- 
lators, everywhere there is the same 
method which employs the same malad- 
dress, the same calculations, the same 
lack of conscience, only to end in the 
Successes of an instant are 
Pride ex- 


same way. 
paid for by long reverses. 
piates in real ills the chimerical satisfac- 
tion it has had. In order to have pur- 
sued the shadow of victory they have 
become the prey of defeat. Facts are 
stronger than words. Words succeed 
sometimes in putting us off the scent, 
but it is only for a time. The illusion 
they have created vanishes when their 


sound is gone. 


What energy will they gain who rec- 
ognize at last the thousand times dem- 
onstrated uselessness of this detestable 
method and are wise enough to re- 
nounce it? Instead of being imposed 
upon by magic, instead of persisting in 
representing things in the colors and 
forms they would like to have them— 
as if others had not eyes, as if they 
could distort evidence—they would, by 
putting themselves in accord with truth, 
replace a fictitious force which endeay- 
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ors to exploit dishonestly by a real 
and positive force—the only one which 
always triumphs. I know well that 
it is necessary to break with the pre- 
tended wisdom of clever men. Has 
not a famous statesman summed up by 
saying, “Government is not by truth?” 
Another, still more illustrious, has said 
the contrary; but it was to lie the more 
surely. Perhaps we shall see a states- 
man rise some day who, speaking like 
the second, will make his act accord 
with his doctrine. And he will accom- 
plish great things. 

I remember having watched on = an 
American steamship many interminable 
games of poker. All know that this 
national game is only an exercise of 
bluff, since it consists only in trying to 
deceive the adversary by the cards dis- 
carded as to what is left in the hand. 
It requires audacity, sang-froid, and 
even a certain genius, the qualities which 
make multi-millionaires. | Nothing was 
more amusing in the long evenings of 
the crossing than to follow the facial 
play of those in the game, than to enter 
into their mind and follow the efforts 
of their intelligence and will. They 
are there, mute, calm, prudent, quick to 
the attack, terribly attentive, stopping 
only to swallow their Manhattan, a vio- 


lent and cold drink which excites them 
when luck is theirs and consoles them 
when it is against them. It was as if 
one had under his eyes in epitome the 
human struggle in its most skilled, most 
grasping, most intense and_ tenacious 
aspects. One feels that they want to 
win at any cost, and that with irre- 
proachable cigars and their high, white, 
false collars, they are only greedy and 
ferocious beasts of prey. What joy 
when the adversary is fooled! What 
pride when a bluff succeeds! But if 
these sudden turns in the play some- 
times give a moment. of advantage to 
the skilful and cynical player, the equi- 
librium is always established in the end 
to the profit of him who really holds 
the best cards.. There, as everywhere, 
bluff is only what it is and its resources 
soon disappear. 
oe Be ofp 

A young preacher was recently called 
upon to officiate at a funeral in the 
absence of the pastor of the church. He 
knew it was customary for the minister 
to announce after the sermon that those 
who wished should step up to view the 
remains, but he thought this was too 
hackneyed a phrase and said inste:d: 
“The congregation will now please pass 
around the bier.”—The Monist. 
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